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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 
THE REVEREND JAMES ABERCROMBIE, D. D. 


One of the Assistant Ministersof Christ Church, St. Peter’s,and St. James’, in 
the city of Philadelphia. 


Por the brevity of this and the biographical sketches of Bishop Moore and 
Bishop White, published in two former numbers of the Port Folio, the Editor 
believes no other apology will be deemed necessary, than to state, that the 
very respectable subjects of them are living, and in the exercise of their digni- 


nedand useful professions— Delicacy and propriety seem therefore to forbid the 
publication of more than chronological notices, 

Posthumous praise is for one reason entitled to a decided preference : 
it proceeds from an inquest free at least from “the imputation of fear, re- 
ward, gain, or the hope thereof,” and when it is pronounced it is on a view of 
the whole ground, it begins with youth and docs not pass upon the merit of the 


ndividual until he ™ has finished his course.” 


DR. ABERCROMBIE was born inthis + ity, on the 26th of 
January 1758. He received his education i Collegeand Aca- 
demy of PhiJadelphia, and was admitted tothe degres of A. B. 
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in June 1776, and A. M. in July 1779. He was ordained to the 
office of Deacon by the Right Reverend Dr. William White, 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the state of Penn- 
sylvania, in St. Peter's Church, 29th of December, 1793; and re- 
ceived priest’s orders on the 28th of December 1794. On the 9th 
of June, 1794, he was inducted an assistant minister of Christ 
Church and St. Peter’s, and still continues in that office. Besides 
his parochial cure inthe city, he officiated from 1806 to 1809 inthe 
Parish Churches of Trinity, Oxford, and All Saints, Pennepack. 
In May 1809, St. James’ Church being built and incorporated 
with Christ Church and St. Peter’s, the consequent increase of 
his duties, compelled him to relinquish his charge of the coun- 
try Churches. The degree of D. D. was conferred on him by 
the President and Trustees of Princeton College, in the state 
of New-Jersey, in October 1804. 

Dr. Abercrombie has not confined himself to the performance 
of his pastoral and parochial duties: but, stimulated by a lauda- 
ble desire of extending his usefulness, and by a love of literature, 
(and induced possibly by the inadequacy of a slender salary to 
meet the exigencies of a numerous family) he has engaged in the 
instruction of youth; an employment honourable in itseif, and not 
altogether uncongenial to the clerical character,although perhaps 
to a mind less indefatigable than Dr. A’s, too laborious to be 
superadded to its high and responsible duties. In the spring of 
1800, in conjunction with the Reverend Dr. Samuel Magaw, then 
rector of St. Paui’s Church, he founded the “ Philadelphia Aca- 
demy,” consisting of a Latin and Greek, an English, and a Mathe- 
matical department. After an experience of three years, however, 
this Institution was found to be too expensive to be supported by 
tuition-money alone—Dr. Magaw therefore retired, and the In- 
stitution, being changed into an “ English dcademy,” Dr. Aber- 
crombie became sole Director on the 15th of February, 1803. 

“ The Philadelphia Academy” continues ina flourishing con- 
dition, and receives general and the most liberal patronage. Al- 
though perhaps not necessarily connected with the main purpose 
of this sketch, it may subserve the important interests of educa- 
tion and of literature (and the interests of education and of lite- 


rature ean never for a moment be forgetten in this Journal) to 
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state, that in this Academy, an accomfilished English education 

may be obtained, either preparatory to the study of the learned 

languages and other collegiate studies, with a view to cither of és 

the learned professions, or to an immediate engagement in the 

active pursuits of business. Since 1804 an annual examination 

and commencement of the senior class (having finished the 

course of education pursued here) has been held in the month of 

July. On these occasions, after a strict examination inthe several 

branches of reading, writing, arithmetic, composition, elocution, 

natural history, geography, logic, the elements of the mathema- 

tics, book-keeping, merchants’ accounts, kc. those who are found 

worthy to reccive the honours of the institution, deliver exer- 

cises in reading and recitation, and receive certificates of their 

proficiency. These public examinations and exhibitions are found 

to operate forcibly, not only as excitements but as rewards to stu- 

diousness and industry. They are concluded by a charge from 

the Director to the class ; in which the social, moral, and reli- 

cious duties are explained and enforced, and suitable caution and 

advice are given as to their future conduct through life. 
Dr. Abercrombie has published, since his ordination, 


following works: 


1. A Sermon on the general fast, 8vv. 1798 tg 
2. The Catechism of the Protestant Episcopal Church, wit) an 2 
Appendix, occasional prayers, &c. 12mo. 5 


3. Two Com: ends, 1st of Elocution, 2.1 of Natural History, 12me. 1808 


4. A Funeral Sermon on the death of General Hamiiton, Svo. 1804 
5. Lectures on the Catechism, on Confirmation, and the Liturgy of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, with an Address to parents, 1807 


sponsors, and guardians. 8vo 
6. An improved edition of Murray’s abridged Grammar, with 
notes. 16me. 


New 
- 


7. Second edition of do. with additions, 15mo. 1508 
8. An improved edition of Murray’s large Grammar with no 

12mo. 
9. A Sermon on the Liturgy of the Protestant Episcopal Church, - 

1898 
preached before the state Convention of said Ci yurch, 8yo. 
riso4. 

1805. s 


e ; e a 1306. 
10. Charges delivered to the senior class of the Philadelphia Aca- < 1807. 


demy, at the commencements m the years, (8vo.) 1868 1 
1809. a 
LIsin 4 
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11. A Valedictory Oration delivered at the commencement, (8vo.) 1809. 
12. A Valedictory Oration delivered at the commencement, (8vo.) 1810. 






















13. A course of Lectures on Reading and Public Speaking (now) - 1809. 
publishing in the Port Folio,) § 1810. 


Dr. A’s 12th and concluding Lecture on Reading and Public Speaking will 
appear in our next number. 


@RITICISM—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


“The Lady of the Lake, a Poem by Walter Scott, Esq. p. p. 306.—Philadelphia, 
/ published by Edward Earle, 1810.” 


Ir gives us peculiar pleasure toturn from the tame and in- 
sipid poetry so characteristic of the present day, to that mascu- 
line energy that breathes from the page of Walter Scott.— 
Wearicd out in our journey, bewildered and bemired in the low 
marshes at the foot of Parnassus, we hail with new delight, the re- 
turning rays of Caledonia’s star. Its beams are strong and exhila- 
rating, and sparkle upon us direct from the horizon of the Muses. 
We feel once more the magic of the ancient bards,our minds trans- 
ported and all our passions shaken by the delightful incantations 
ofthe muse. Coid and phlegmatic criticism at such an hour may 
apply the scale and compasses to our feelings; may pretend to 
dictate when we shail be delighted, to discipline the course of our 
smiles and our tears; but * the fit is on us, and we shake’ with- 
out such instruction. ‘lhe present delightful Poem which 
it now becomes our duty to examine, is divided into six can- 
tos. The first opens with a beautiful description of a stag- 
chase, where a knight cailed James Fitz James, in pursuit of the 
decr, loses his stecd, and is by that accident introduced to the 
acquaintance of Lilen, or the Lady of the Lake. He partakes of 
the hospitality which the mansion atiords him, and reposes there 
for the night. The second Canto, after noticing the departure 
of the stranger, proceeds to inform us ofthe character and line- 
age of the Lady of the Lake. She appears to be the only daugh- 
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ter of Douglas, a noble lord, who has incurred the displeasure 
of his.sovereign, and is compelled to live in a state of seclusion 
from court. It incidentally appears that she is beloved by Ro- 
deric, whose character is admirably drawn. He is rash, fiery, 
cruel and impetuous. “ Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer.” 
With all these qualities, he is generous towards his friends, 
quixotic in the proffer of his services to promote their welfare, 
punctiliously nice in the performance of a promise; in short, he 
brings to our mind the character of Robin Hood, a compound of 
a robber and a hero. Her heart 1s betrothed to Malcolm 
Greme, a young knight whose character is yet “ in the gristle,” 
but who gives promise of mature excellence hereafter. Both of 
these lovers appear, and in the altercations which we are pre- 
pared to anticipate, the conduct of Malcolm confirms our pre- 
possessions in his favour. Roderic, who is an outlaw, receives 
intelligence of the approach ofthe royal army; and prepares for 
resistance. In the third canto we are presented with a curious, 
interesting and detailed account of the manner in which the 
chieftains ofthe Scottish clans gave to their followers the sum- 
mons of preparation for battle. Roderic is made the vehicle of 
this intelligence. This was done by what was denominated the 
fiery cross. A goat was slain, and a cross was made by two 
light pieces of wood lighted at the extremities and extinguished 
in the blood of the animal. A messenger ran with this symbol 
with all possible expedition among the respective clans, and 
named the place where they were commanded to assemble. He 
who disobeyed suffered the punishment of death, of which the 
bloody cross was an emblem. Whatever was their employ- 
ment the signal was promptand peremptory, and admitted not of 
a moment’s procrastination. This principle forms the basis of 
several interesting incidents: the lover is separated from his 
mistress, husband from wife, parent from child, &c. at the sign 
of the fiery cross. The fourth canto opens with a prophecy, in 
which it is foretold that in the ensuing contest, which ever party 
first sheds the blood of the other, shall be befriended by victory. 
This seems intended to preserve the legendary superstitions of 
Caledonia, and is not woven with the thread of the poem with so 


much artifice as to preserve the integrity of the piece. In the 
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subsequent part we are apprised of the departure of Doug!as for 
some as yet inscrutable cause. Fitz James once more revisits 
the Lady of the Lake, he is informed of the attendant dangers, 
surrounded as he is by Roderic’s followers, and attempts his es- 
cape under the convoy of a treacherous guide. The plot is de- 
tected and unravelled before its accomplishment, for which the 
guide pays the forfeiture of his life. The sequel exhibits a fine 
portraiture of the sanctity of hostile faith amidst those rude and 
ferocious sons of Caledonia. Fitz James lost and bewildered in his 
way,applies to one of his enemies for succour and protection; he 
obtains his promise of security until he is escorted from the reach 
of the enemy, and sleeps under the cover of the same plaid until 
the dawnofday. The fifth canto commences with the journey 
of ourtwo travellers. and the stranger, punctual to his promise, 
escorts Fitz James in safety beyond the lines of Roderic. Fitz 
James had previously deciared himself an enemy to Roderic, and 
a determination to try his prowess in singie combat. The stranger 
guide having complied with his promise, in escorting Fitz James 
beyond the reach of danger, fights him and is taken prisoner in 
the combat. The remainder of the canto is occupied by the at- 
tempts of the earl of Douglas, the father of Ellen, to recover the 
favour of his sovereign. He mingles in the royal sports and re- 
ceives the prizes due to the victor, but is unsuccessful in all his 
attempts to find grace, and at the conclusion, is thrown into a 
dungeon. We learn from the last canto, of the attempt of Ellen 
in company with Allan-bane, an old bard, to obtain from the 
Scottish monarch the jiberation of her father: the bard visits the 
prison, where he finds Roderic faint with his wounds, who de- 
mands of him a particular relation of the battle fought by his fol- 
lowers in his absence, but dies before the narration is concluded. 
Ellen is conducted by Fitz James into the royal court to obtain 
by entreaty the restoration of her father to the honours he had 
lost.’ She presents to her monarch his signet ring, by which his 
royal word was pledged to grant the request of the person pre- 
senting the same. ‘The reader has, we presume, already antici- 
pated that Douglas is restored to his honours, and that Ellen is 


given in marriage to Malcolm Graeme. We wish not to be prud- 
ishly nice in the examination of a plot, but without this quality 
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we may be allowed to lament the air of oracular mystery with 
which it occasianally abounds. The old rule recognized by Ho- 
race, 

“* Nec deus intersit, 


Nisi dignus vindice nodus inciderit,” 


is a salutary rule, as obligatory on the moderns as on the ancients. 
To invoke the presence of a god to kili a butterfly, when acrush 
of mortal fingers would dispense with the necessity of his atten- 
dance augurs a want of delicacy and respect. It is further at- 
tended with this difficulty, it.throws an air of suspicion over the 
whole, and mars the probability ofthe tale. Mr. Scott, it is true, 
endeavours to screene himself behind the superstition of the 
hi¢hlands, but this will afford him no protection. His heroes 
are bold and intrepid; they utter the sentiments of masculine and 
illuminated minds, they are in fact raised above the bigotry of 
their age and country, and itis surely inconceivable how intel- 
lects so vigorous can become the receptacles of superstition so 
abhorred by common sense. It becomes no difficult matter to 
select and concentrate the rays of poetry spread over a surface 
so luminous. In the first canto we find a passage that reminds 


us of one in Milton, to which it bears some shade of analogy: 


“ Boon Nature scattered, free and wild, 
Fach plant or flower, the mountain’s child; 
Here eglantine embalmed the air, 
Hawthorn and hazel mingled there; 

Aloft, the ash and warrior oak 

Cast anchor in the rifted rock; 

And higher yet the pine tree hung 

His scattered trunk and frequent flung 
Where seemed the chfts to mect on high, 
His boughs athwart the narrowed sky. 
Highest of ail, where white peaks glanced, 
Where glistening streamers waved and danced, 
The wanderer’s eye could barely view 
‘The summer heaven’s delicious blue.” 


Milton ir describing the walls of Paradise informs us that 


“ Over head up grew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade, 
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Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm 
A sylvan scene, yet higher than their tops 

The verdurous wallo Paradise up sprung, 
Which to our general sire gave prospect large 





And higher than that wall a circling row 


Of goodliest trees loaded with fairest fruit,” &e. 


We submit to the consideration of the sons of the brush 
whether the following is not painting in every sense but the deli- 
neation of light and shadow, and whether any thing more re- 
mains to be done than merely to copy and blend the lights and 
shades upon the eye as Scott has done upon the mind. The 


harper is thus described as awaiting inspiration: 


“ Reclin’d against a blighted tree, 

As wasted, gray and worn as he. 

To minstrel meditation given, 

His reverend brow was raised to heaven, 
As from the rising sun to claim 

A sparkle of inspiring flame; 

His hand reclined upon the wire, 
Seemed watching the awakening fire. 
So still as if no breeze might dare 

To lift one lock of hoary hair.” 


Ellen by a beautiful incident thus reconciles herself to the 


fallen grandeur of her house: 


“<For me,’—she stooped, and, looking round 
Plucked a blue hare-bell from the ground; 

‘ For me, whose memory scarce conveys 

An image of more splendid days, 

This little flower, that loves the lea, 

May weil my simple emblem be; 

It drinks heav'n’s dew as blithe as rose 

That in the Aing’s own garden grows, 

And when I place it in my hair, 

Allan, a bard is bound to swear 

He ne’er saw coronet so fair.” 

Then playfully the chaplet wild 

She wreathed in her dark locks, and smiled.” 


To feel the whole point of Elien’s reproof conveyed in the 
five last lines of this delicate analogy, it is requisite to mention 
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that the bard had just been reminding her of the fallen glories 
of her house. The beautiful Ellen notwithstanding had a spice of 
the coquette. She certainly gave Fitz-James broad intimations 
that his presence was peculiarly acceptable; nay, she even 
played the part of Circe, and tells him plainly she means to de- 
tain him by an enchantment other than that of her eyes: 


“Tn our isle’s enchanted hall, 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing, 
Fairy strains of music fall, 

Every sense in slumber dewing.” 


The poet conscious that Malcolm Greme had a priority of 
lien on the heart of his heroine, in his zeal of apology forsuch pal- 
pable coquettry inculpatesthe whole female sex inthe same foible: 


* And, lovely ladies, ere your ire 
Condemn the heroine of my lyre, 
Show me the fair would scorn to spy, 
And prize such conquest of her eye!” 


What we principaily admire, is the artifice by which the poet 
veils his characters until the crisis demands their revelation, 
when they glare upon us with augmented lustre. We recog- 
nize the manly limb, the nervous proportion of the hero, and pre- 
sume from his shield and helmet we are familiarly acquainted 
with the man, when. suddenly the vizor falls, and we recoil 
from the presence of so unexpected a guest. Fitz-James de- 
elares to the stranger by whom he is convoyed that he is “ tied 
by his promise”’ to encounter Roderic—he is answered thus: 


* ¢ Have, then, thy wish!’ he whistled shrill, 
And he was answered from the hill; 
Instant, through eopse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows; 
On right, on left, above, below, 
Sprung up at once the lurking foe; 
From shingles gray their lances start, 
The bracken-bush sends forth the dapt, 
And every tuft of broom gives life 
To plaided warrior armed for strife. 
VOL. IY. 2& 
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peso eAM ae haat 
That whistle garrisoi’d the glen 
At once with full five hundred men; 
The mountaineer cast glance of pride 
Along Benledi’s living side, 
Then fixed his eye and sable brow 
Pull on Fitz-James—‘ How say’st thou now? 
These are Clan-Alpine’s warriors true; 
And, Saxon,—J am Roderic Dhu!’ 
Short space he stood—then waved his hand: 
Down sunk the disappearing band; 





Tt seemed as if their mother Earth 

Had swallowed up her warlike birth. 

The wind’s last breath had tossed in air, 
Pennon, and plaid, and plumage fair; 

The next but swept a lone hill-side, 

Where heath and fern were waving wide. 
The sun's last glance was glinted back 

Prom lance and glaive, from targe and jack— 
The next, all unreflected, shone 

On bracken green, and cold gray stone.” 


We have been minute in quotation of this passage, because 
we do not believe in any poet ancient or modern, that an ambush 
has been represented with circumstances of horror so selected, 
so arranged, so judiciously combined. We are surrounded by 
armed men in an instant, and in the same space all is silence, 
solitude and consternation. Fitz-James, notwithstanding, fights, 
and we cite the following memorable lines of the combat as de- 
cisive evidence of the triumphant ascendancy of genius over the 
passionsof men. Who that reads the following lines would not 
believe that inevitable death was the portion of Fitz-James? Let 
it besremembered that Roderic, desperately wounded by his ene- 
my, by one convulsive effort overthrew him; that his knee was 
planted in his breast, and his hand griping his throat: 

“ His clotted locks he backward threw, 
Across his brow his hand he drew, 


From blood and mist to clear his sight 
Then gleam’d aloft his dagger bright!” 


By what magic is the life of Fitz-James now preserved? Anti- 
cipation has already filled up the horrible chasm between the 
glitter of the impending dagger and its descent. Pause for a 
moment: 
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“ But hate and fury ill supplied 

The stream of life’s exhausted tide; 
Down came the blow! but in the heath 
The erring blade found bloodless sheath.’ 


Here is the cause of the misadventure stated, to which the 
mind cordially assents, and we wonder why we did not before see 
with the eyes ofapoet. Is not the reader ready to believe that 
the poet does not contemplate a similar game—that if Fitz-James 
did not know Roderic until Roderic deigned to reveal himself, 
still he is effectually guarded against all surprise from this quar- 
ter? To render inguiry needless, Fitz-James has, in the first 
Canto, distinctly avowed himself to be 


“<The knight of Snowdoun, James Fitz-Jdames, 


99> 


Lord of a barren heritage. 


This “ Lord of a barren hevitage” undertakes as we have seen 
to escort Ellen to the presence of her sovereign, for the purpose 
of presenting him his ring. She rejoices at an opportunity so 
auspicious to urge her suit, and feels, while she clings to his 
arm, all the security of a sister. Thus escorted, Ellen seeks she 
royal court: 


«“ Within *twas brilliant all and light, 

A thronging scene of figures bright; 

It glowed on Ellen’s dazzied sight, 

Still by Fitz-James her footing staid; 

A few faint steps she forward made, 
Then slow her drooping head she raised, 
And fearful round the presence gazed; 
For him she sought, who owned this state, 
The dreaded prince whose will was fate!— 
She gazed on many a princely port 

Might well have ruled a royal court; 

On many a splendid garb she gazed,— 
Th n turned bewildered and amazed,, 

For all stood bare; and, in the room, 
Fitz-James alone wore cap and plume, 

To him each lady’s look was lent, 

@n him each courtier’s eye was bent, 
Midst furs and silks and jewels sheen, 


He stdod, in simple Lincoln green, 
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The centre of the glittering ring,— 
And Snowdoun’s knight is Scotland’s king” 








‘Fhe reader is now prepared to anticipate the redemption of 
the royal promise, and the consequent elevation of Douglas to his 
forfeited honours. When Ellen entreats for the pardon of Mal- 
colm Greme, her monarch'thus indignantly expresses himself: 


“ © Malcolm, come forth!’—And, at the word, 
Down kneel’d the Greme to Scotland’s lord. 
‘For thee, rash youth, no suppliant sues, 
From thee may Vengeance claim her dues, 
Who, nurtur’d underneath our smile, 

Has paid our care by treacherous wile, 

And sought, amid thy faithful clan, 

A refuge for an outlawed man, 
Dishonovring thus thy loyal name.— 
Fetters and warder for the Greme!’” 


Fetters ahd warder!—Yes, the monarchs lips have pro- 
nounced them; chains and confinement await the Jover of Ellen: 
his offence has been detailed and his punishment denounced.— 
The poor unhappy maid without daring to remonstrate, awaits 
the infliction of the sentence, and the executioner is her sove- 


reign himself! 


“His chain of gold the king unstrung, 

The links o’er Mailcolm’s neck he flung, 
Then gently drew the glittering band, 
And laid the clasp on Ellen’s hand.” 


And are we after all gravely called upon to prove Mr. Scott 
atrue poet? Shall we attempt to silence the cavils of those who 
while perspiring under the rays of a summer sun, shortly de- 
clare in opposition to the evidence of their own senses, that his 
beams are only icicles? Some indeed have carried their antipathy 
to Walter Scott so far as to deny to his page any poetical merit. 
We wish not to handie the gentle insects that alight on the 
loveliest blossoms of Parnassus, not to inhale their fragrance, or 
to batten on their blooms; but to turn away their silky wings in 
quest of more delicate nutriment. They were not made for 
the touch, their substance is too fragile and almost dissolves in 
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its own delicacy. The softest hues of the humming-bird are 4 
too harsh for their vision, the most delicious gales of Arabia too 
offensive to their nostrils—a race that seem to hold an interme- “4 
diate state of existence between a dewdrop and a dream. 


SCIENCE—FOR THE PORT-FOLIO. } 


“ Baltimore, September 26, 1810. 
Mn. OLpscHooL, 

Aw occasional correspondent, anxious for the welfare of the f 
useful magazine of which you are the editor, begs leave to sub- 
mit to your consideration, the following observations, upon the 
importance and utility of allotting a compartment of the Port- 
Folio to the proposing and solving of mathematical questions. 


a 


I deem it unnecessary to call to your recollection, the high 
estimation, in which, what I wish to recommend has caused the 
several magazines of Europe to be held by men of science and . 
learning, or the obvious manner in which it must conduce to the : 
encouragement of scientific investigations and consequent dis- Fs, 
coveries, both useful and speculative. From a part of your own 


ae ~ 
— 


remarks, which I discovered amouy the preliminary observations 
to the present series of the Port Folio, I find you are well ac- ‘i 
quainted with the evident utility, of such an addition to periodical 
works. of a literary nature, and from what you then proposed, 


yo 
— 


I am led to think that the plan of mixing with the politer branches cm 
of literature, the more scrious and abstruse divisions of the ma- | 
thematical sciences, would meet with your most decided appro- t 
bation. I am well aware, however, of the many difficulties and 1 
obstacles that must necessarily be encountered in the accom- | 
plishment of what is proposed, the discovery of persons, capable 
of executing with neatness and correctness the diagrams, 
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that must always accompany geometrical problems and de- 
monstrations; the strict impartiality, and consequent difficulty of 
deciding onthe merits of the several mathematical contributors, 
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in the publication of their respective solutions, and the trouble 
and loss of time, this would undoubtedly occasion, together with 
the additional expense that would inevitably be incurred in the 
prosecution of the design, are obstacles, almost sufficiently con- 
siderable to deter you from entering upon it; but although these 
difficulties are so numerous, and important, and of such a nature 
as to require some exertions in overcoming and dispersing them, 
yet when I reflect upon the ardour with which you have always 
laboured in the encouragement and promotion of science and 
learning, and the zeal you have so constantly displayed in advanc- 
ing the Port Folio, to a state of pre-eminent importance, I can- 
not suffer myself for an instant to doubt the success of the pro- 
ject, I have made the subject of the present communication, if 
supported and fostered by those efforts of genius, in the cause of 
literature that have always been your distinguished characteris- 
tics. Some years since the publication of a work entitled the 
Mathematical Correspondent, edited by Mr. G. Paron of Phila- 
delIphia, and patronised by the mathematicians of the middle and 





northern states, was commenced in your city. From inves- 
tigations, in the simplest and lowest branches of the mathema- 
tics, it quickly proceeded to the highest and most important di- 
visions of the science; and from being supported by a few gen- 
tlemen of science and learning soon bore a catalogue, in which 
were comprised the names of the first men of genius in the coun- 
try. But however rapid and unprecedented were its strides to 
celebrity, it was fated, too soon to sink into oblivion. Like al- 
most every work of the same nature, it was not conducted with 
that regularity and correctness which are the necessary requi- 
sites in the editor ofa mathematical and philosophical magazine. 
Owing to the conduct of Mr. Zaron, the particulars of which, 
delicacy causes me to refrain from at present depicting, and, to 
several personalities that at different times appeared in many of 
the numbers, its rapid progress to perfection was suddenly ar- 


rested. 

The mathematicians of Philadelphia perceiving that great 
encouragement was likely to follow the commencement of a si- 
milar work, if conducted with propriety and in a manner differ- 
ent from the first, subscribed with promptitude and alacrity to 
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the proposals of Mr. R. ddrain, for the publication of another 
periodical work of a mathematical nature; anda number of con- 
tributors having been procured, the first number of the Analyst, 
under the direction of this gentleman, issued from the press. The 
wellknown abilities of Mr. 4drain, as a mathematician, were suf- 
ficient to induce many to patronise his magazine, and this se- 
cond literary work, that graced and illumined the fields of 
American science like the vivid brilliancy of a shooting star, 
but for a moment, was likely to become the common treasury of 
science in which the mathematicians of this country, could pour 
the results of their learning and labours, for the laudable purpo- 
ses of general importance and utility. But owing to causes 
which I have never been able to develop, it proceeded no fur- 
ther than the fourth number; and to the great regret of every 
lover and supporter of literature and science, the learned world 
was bereft of a mine that promised to yield ample supplies of 
literary riches to the community. 

It would be superfluous to comment further on the impor- 
tance of making the Port Folio a vehicle for the communication 
of mathematical and philosophical knowledge to the public, it 
must be self evident, and therefore does not require arguments 
in its support; it will tendto promote a taste for scientific ingui- 
ry, and will be the means of drawing from the stores of the 
learned an ample flow of learning and knowledge, which would 
alone be a sufficient compensation, for the trouble you may ‘en- 
counter inits accomplishment. But in my opinion a-plan may 
be devised for obviating any great difficulty that may be apparent 
to you on the first view of the project; if the publication of the 
questions and their respective solutions was to take place énce 
only in every three months, which was the time that intervened be- 
tween the appearance of the various numbers of the Analyst, ‘less 
trouble would be necessarily incurred than is perhaps imagined. 
The procuring of persons capable of etching the geometrical 
figures, thatare in some casesrequiste, hasbeen urged to me as an 
obstacle of considerable importance to the success of what is pro- 
posed: butcertainly in your cityit cannot be difficult to discover a 
person suitable to the execution of this department, but if this 
should really be the case, the proposers of questions might be 
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limited tothe sending of such for publication only, as were capa- 
ble of solution without the assistance of a diagram. Upon the 
whole, I am of opinion that with some exertion, in which, al- 
though the writer of this communication does not pretend to any 
other than a superficial knowledge of the mathematics, I would 
most willingly give all the assistance in my power; a part of the 
Port Folio which may be comprised in that usually allotted to 
scientific essays and communications, if also allowed for the 
proposing and solving problems of either a philosophical or 
mathematical nature, might be conducted without any considera- 
able augmentation of the ordinary expenses of its publication, 
or much additional trouble to yourself. You might also limit the 
number of questions published tothree, and at the sametime allow 
that any contributor should have the liberty of proposing prize 
questions, the rewards for the best solutions of which to be 
awarded by yourself; this would have a good effect in every 
point of view; for owing tothe number of problems being small, 
a greater proportion of diligence, exactitude and attention would 
be consequently observed in the solution; and a greater degree 
of emulation:to make their works worthy of publication would 
actuate them when contending for the prizes. 

I would wish you to observe, that besides questions and prob- 
lems of a geometrical nature, I would recommend the propos- 
ing of philosophical subjects for investigation; for a combination 
of the two must greatly tend to the promotion and encourage- 
ment of useful researches and discoveries, in either one or other 
of these sciences, both of which must ever be considered as wor- 
thy the attention of every man of genius and learning. 

I have now only to request your excuse for the unpardonable 
length of this letter, and to offer in apology the importance of its 
subject; but trusting to your politeness, I will, for the present, 
take my leave, cherishing at the same time the hope that what I 
have proposed will meet your approbation and consent, and that 
a short time will witness the realization of the project. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


ie 
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THE USEFUL ARTS, 


For the following interesting memoir, we are indebted to the seventy-se- 
cond volume of the Annals of Chemistry, a very scientific work which deserved- 


ly enjoys a very high reputation among the scavans of Paris. Every man of 


letters by profession, and almost every reader finds ample aliment for his curi- 
osity in researches concerning the art of printing ; and we rejoice to discover in 
the progress of this art so many valuable improvements by which it is at once 
accelerated and simplified. Epiror. 


On chemical printing, and particularly on the progress of this art in Germany : 
by Mr. Marcet DE SERRES, Inspector of .irts, Sciences, and Manufac- 


tures.* 
Vienna, October 17th, 1809. 


Tue art of printing from stone, known in Germany by the 
name of chemische druckerey, “ chemical printing,” originated in 
Germany ; whence it spread first into England then into Italy, and 
lately into France. It was invented by Aloys Sencfelter, who was 
born at Prague, in Bohemia. Nine years ago he obtained of the 
king, formerly elector of Bavaria, an exclusive patent for its use 
for thirteen years ; but he’afterwards sold the right to his brothers. 
Some time after Senefelter sold his right also to Mr. Andrew von 
Offenbach, who at present exercises the art in England. In 1802 
he came to Vienna, to solicit a patent, and in 1803 he obtained one 
from the Emperor of Austria for ten years. Changing his mind, he 
parted with this patent to Messrs. Steiner and Krasnitzki, returned 
to Bavaria, and set up achemical printing office at Munich in part- 
nership with some other persons. Messrs. Steiner and Krasnitzki 
still continue the business at Vienna, under the patronage of the 
counsellor of regency Startl von Luchsenstein, who is a zealous pro- 
moter of every useful undertaking. 

At the chemical printing office at Munich the art has attained the 
greatest perfection, that of Stutgard apparently being of much less 
importance. Mr. Chauvron was the first who obtained a patent in 
France for printing or engraving on stone, and Mr. Guyot-Desma- 
rets did not attempt it till after him. 


* Abridged from the Annales de Chim. vol. LX XT, p. 202. 
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The processes employed are simple, but as only a brief account 
of them has yet been given, it may be of use at least tomake known 
tho: followed in Germany. 
In the chemical printing office at Vienna three diferent me- 
thods are employed; but that termed in relief is most frequently 





used. This is the general mode of printing music. 

The second method is the sunk. This is preferred for prints. 

The third method is the flat, or neither raised nor sunk. This 
is usefui ‘ov imitating drawings, particularly where the impression 
is intended to resemble crayons. 

For printing or engraving in this method a block of marble is 
employed, or any other calcareous stone, that is easily corroded, 
and will take agood polish. It should be two inches, or two inches 
and half thick, and of a size proportioned to the purpose for which 
it is intended. A close texture is considered as advantageous. 

When the stone is well polished and dry, the first step is to trace 
the drawing, notes, or letters, to be printed with a pencil. The 
design is not very conspicuous, but it is rendered so by passing 
over the strokes of the pencil a particular ink, of which a great se- 
cretis made. This ink is made ofa solution of lac in potash, which 
is coloured with the soot from burning wax. This appears to be 
the most suitable black for the purpose. When the design has 
been gone over with this ink, it is left to dry, which commonly 
takes about two hours; but this depends much on the temperature 
and dryness of the air. 

After the ink is dry, nitric acid, more or less diluted according 
to the degree of relicf desired, is poured on the stone; and cor- 
rodes every part of it, except where defended by the resinous ink. 

The block being washed with water, an ink similar to that com- 
monly used for printing is distributed over it by means of printers’ 
balls, a sheet of paper disposed on a frame is laid on it, and this is 
pressed down by means of a copper roller, or copper press. The 
beauty of the impression will necessarily depend on that of the de- 
sien. These copper presses are very ingeniously constructed in 
Germany, and easily worked. Their weight is proportional to the 
method of printing used 

When the desired number of impressions is taken off, and the 

work is not intended fo be used any more, the stone is polished 
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anew ; and thus it may be made to serve for thirty or forty different 


works. | 
The sunk, or chalk method differs from that termed in relief 
only in having the stone much more corroded by the nitric acid. 
This is chiefly employed for prints, and has the advantage of reme- 
dying that uniformity of tint, which is common to prints from the 
chemical press. It is natural, that the higher parts should take 
less of the ink, and the lower parts more, so that the impression 
has less montony; a defect hitherto seemingly inherent in this mode 
of printing. For this method too the rollers must be stronger and 
heavier. 

As this method is more expensive, it is given up: yet for prints, 
where some degree of effect is required, and more clearness, it is 
tobe preferred. In this method nearly pure nitric acid is employ- 
ed. Indeed when the art was first invented, pure nitric acid was 
always used; but soon after, to save expense, it was diluted with wa- 
ter; and since that it has been employed more or less diluted, ac- 
cording to the effect wished to be produced on the stone. 

For the method in relief as it is called, nitric acid with half wa- 
ter is used. 

In the flat method less nitric acid is used. It is not to be sup- 
posed, that the surface is quite plain in this way; but the lines 
are very little raised, so that they can scarcely be perceived to 
stand above the ground but by the finger. 

The works executed in stone are ; 1, imitations of wood cuts: 
2, imitations of engravings in the dotted manner: 3, drawings: 
4, music : 5, all kinds of writing: 6, maps: 7, copperplates. 

The advantages of this method are, that it has a peculiar cha- 
racter, which cannot be represented by any other mode, while it 
gives a tolerable imitation of other methods; and still more the 
celerity, with which it can be execued. A subject, that an ar- 
tist could not. finish in five or six days on copper, may be engra- 
ved on stone in one or two. While a copperplate printer is ta- 
king off six or seven hundred impressions, two thousand may be 
printed in this way. A copperplate will scarcely give a thou- 
sand good impressions, while in this way several thousands may 
be taken off, and the Jast be as perfect as the first. ‘Thirty thou- 
Sapd have been taken off one design at Vienna, and the last was 
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as beautiful as the first. This is intended to be carried still 
farther, for the purpose of printing bank notes. The most ex- 
pert music engraver can scarcely execute four pages of music 
on pewter in a day, but the engravcr on stone can finish twice as 
much in that time. . 

To enter into the particulars would take up too much room, 
but experience has shown, that this mode saves two-thirds of 
the expense of engraving on copper or pewter. 

After having mentioned the advantages of printing from 
stone, it is just to point out its disadvantages. These are, the 
difficulty of giving that diversity of tone, which is admired in 
engravings. Thus for instance, the finest prints that this art 
has yet produced are unquestionably those, that have been exe- 
cuted at Munich* from those celebrated drawings, which from a 
whim, in which painters are apt enough to indulge, Albert Du- 
rer made in a prayer-book. These prints are executed with 
spirit, and the stroke is frequently clean; but it is uniform, so 
that the print is somewhat gray and monotonous. The differ- 
ence is still better perceived, on comparing these prints with 
those etched by the different masters themselves. 

The same inconvenience is found in music, the uniformity 
that prevails rendering the music less easy to read. 

We must not too hastily conclude however, that this new art 
is not important : we should endeavour to find means of reme- 
dying the inconveniences, that appear to arise from the mode 
employed. If such means be discovered, which we may hope 
from experience, showing that the manner of applying the acid 
and of drawing upon the stone are the points most important to 
improve, this mode of printing will combine a saving both of 
time and expense. ‘lhe great number of copies too, that may 
be taken off, is not one of its least advantages. 

It remains now to notice the differences, that appear to exist 
in the chemical printing offices of different cities. At Milan a 
little nitric acid is poured over the stone, as at Vienna: but it is 


* Albrecht Durer’s Christlich mythologische Handzeichnungen, Strixner, 
Munich, 1808. Different inks have been used for prints, as black, red, violet, 
and green, 
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said, that they cannot take off above five hundred impressions. 














This must be owing to the nature of the stone employed, which 
is procured from Verona. 

Chauvren, the first who set up a chemical printing office at 
Paris, after having traced the design on stone with a resinous 
ink, merely wets it with water, and wipes off the water from the 
design. Printing ink is then applied by beating in the common 
way with balls; and, as this does not adhere to the wet stone, the 
resinous strokes only produce animpression. Chauvron is said 
to have printed a great deal of music in this way. 

We must observe, that, where nitric acid is not used, the 
prints will never be so fine, and so many impressions cannot be 
taken off. The use of nitric acid therefore cannot be too strong- 
ly recommended. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LETTER ON PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 


What the Editor of the Port Folio has thought proper to say of Letters on 
the Eloquence of the Bar, has induced the Author to transmit the following let- 
ier upon Pulpit Eloquence. 

It is hoped that the personal feelings, expressed in the ensuing essay, will 
form no objection to its publication. The object of it is gone, where no earthly 
praise can reach him. But the Author may exclaim with one of the heroes of 
a Grecian poet— 

Still in short intervals of pleasing wo, 
Regardful of the friendly dues I owe, 


1 to the glorious dead, forever dear, 
Indulge the tribute ofa tender tear. 


Baltimore, Sunday evening, 1810. 

I nave been this morning to church, and never was i more 
strongly impressed with the importance of manner to give its full 
influence and effect to the best matter. The subject was well 
chosen, the topics judiciously selected, and sensibly, and in some 
parts eloquently treated; but they lost half their force from the 
want of a manner pathetic and impressive. I will endeavour to 
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give you some idea of the sermon, such as my recollection at pre- 
sent supplies. The text “ set youraffections on things above and 
not on things below,” was well calculated to admit of the sublimest 
strains of pulpit eloquence. He observed from this, that all earth- 
ly good, is mutable, uncertain and transitory, and incapable of 
filling the aching void in the human breast; that riches (the god 
of this lower world) take to themselves wings and fly away; that 
they are unsatisfying in their nature, and transient in their dura- 
tion; that even friendship hasits sorrows as well as its joys; friends 
prove treacherous and false; are separated from us, or torn away 
by the hand of Death! That fame, and honour, and renown, are 
empty and evanescent, “the paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 

Speaking of the fleeting and transitory nature of all things, 
he arose to an impassioned eloquence, that hushed his audience 
into a solemn stillness. ‘‘Look but a little forward,” he exclaimed, 
“‘ and where are all who now hear my voice? Merciful God! I 
shudder at the thought! buta few years and you will all rest in the 
silent grave! To you the sun will rise and set in vain; the incense 
breathing morn, the gay delights of day, or the busy hum of busi- 
ness, will not awaken you from your lowly bed! already I sce you 
food for worms. Gracious Heaven! what asight do you present 
to my imagination! It requires no great effort of the imagination 
to conceive an event so near, has already taken place, for the 
silent lapse of a few.years will make it reality.” 

Some parts of his discourse, this in particular, recalled vividly 
to my mind the sermon of my deceased friend, whom I have so 
often mentioned to you, and over whose memory I cyen now shed 
tears of regret and affection. There certainly was some resem- 
blance,except that to ideas and language more glowing, elevated 
and pathetic, he added a manner the. most striking and impres- 
sive. He would have touched this subject with a sublime and im- 
pressive eloquence that would have thrilled every heart and melt- 
ed every eye. After painting the vanity of all earthly, good, 
the uncertainty of life, the certainty of death, judgment, and eter- 
nity, in a manner to chill the soul, he would in a strain of the 
most pathetic and sublime eloquence; have raised, and elevated 
and called off the. mind, from all the false deceitful and lying 
vanites of life, to those durable joys that are Jarge.as,our.desires 
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and lasting as our immortal spirits: he would have breathed that 
holy enthusiasm into every heart, no matter how cold and lan- 
euid, with which he himself was inspired. The world and all 
its mighty affairs would have disappeared and vanished from our 
sight, in the view of that endless duration which is to succeed 
the few fleeting hours of existence. Upon a similar subject I once 
heard him; and although many years are elapsed I well recol- 


Ject, with what thrilling emotion, his whole immense audience 








were agitated, when with an eloquence that seemed to rive 
every heart, he painted those dark abodes of woand pain, “where 
peace and rest never dwell’’——“‘ where hope that comes to all never 
comes,” and on the other hand, when with a voice of mild, serene 
yet lofty eloquence, he drew a picture of those blissful mansions 
“where the wicked cease'from troubling andthe weary are at rest,”’ 
where with the blessed inhabitants above, the spirit released 
from all the disquietudes of life “ quaffs immortality and joy,” 
and from the effulgence of the almighty Father receives “beatitude 
past utterance.” I said the discourse to day recalled some of 
those long lost feelings of sacred rapture, which have been awa- 
kened by no one since, and of which no one has served even to 
remind me. But do not suppose I mean to say there was any 
thing like equality. The difference might be estimated by the 
very different effects produced upon the audience. The orator 
to day, addressed, I have no doubt, a christian audience: yet 
though I observeda solemn stillness, I saw no eye suffused with 
tears; Iheard no sigh; they even criticised his manner, though 
they allowed the excellence of the matter. 

My departed friend, addressed a gay, profligate, and ina great 
part infidel audience, in one of our most dissipated and dissolute 
cities ; yet while he was addressing them you could observe no 
distinction; they were like one body informed by one soul; all 
was hushed into the most deep and awful attention! No one pre- 
sumed to criticise; no one could criticise. Their feelings bore 
testimony to that fervid, powerful, overwhelming eloquence, which 
sometimes struck every heart with terror, and sometimes dis- 
Solved every eye in tears. In saying thus much, upon a subject 
very foreign to my pursuits, and the usual range of my ideas 
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I have been led to call up past times, and buried feelings, and 
I am inclined, upon reflection, to think, that the lively emotions 


to day excited, were principally owing, to its reviving those re- 
collections. My mind, during the whole sermon, and indeed for 
some time afterwards, was busily occupied in tracing the past 
scenes, intercourse, and conversation, which I saw and experienced 
with the friend I have lost forever! My whole soul was agonized 
with the recollection. In him I lost my last, my only friend! To 
him I could express every wish of my heart, and pour out every 
feeling of my soul; for he sympathised with them. I know that 
I was dearer to him than a brother, and he held the same place 
in my affections. This loss has never been supplied. In the cold, 
stupid, unfeeling, uninteresting and selfish world, I have found 
no one since, whose sentiments and feelings were in unison with 
my own; and who like him united to a heart, of the utmost ten- 
derness, and manners the most polished, delicate and refined; 
an understanding and genius of the highest order; improved and 
embellished by all the graces and elegancies of polite literature, 
an eloquence that might have influenced and guided senates; 
with a dignity and suavity of manners that might have polished 
courts. In bearing this testimony to the merits of a departed 
friend, I have done no more than justice, to one who while living 
was universally beloved, and whose early death was deeply and 
sincerely lamented. 


e 


Translated for the Port Folio. 


HISTORICAL PANEGYRIC ON MRS. AND MISS DESHOULIERES. 


Antoinette du Legier de la Garde, daughter of Melchoir du 
Legier, lord of la Garde, and gentleman usher to the king, by 
Claudine Gaultier, was born at Paris about the year 1633—1634. 
Mr. de la Garde, who possessed an ample fortune, had been 
steward to Mary of Medicis, and now acted in the same capacity 
to Anne of Austria. He had twosons, one of whom was named 
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de Fontaine, and the other abbe de la Garde, and four brothers 
advanced in the service. 

Mrs. de la Garde was niece of Mr. de Videville, financier 
in the reign of Henry III, and president of the chamber of ac- 
compts. | 

Nature had united in Miss de la Garde, superior graces of 
form and of mind: she was uncommonly beautiful; somewhat 
tall; her deportment free and dignified ; her manners were no- 
ble and prepossessing; sometimes she was full of vivacity ; 
sometimes inclined to that sweet-tempered*reserve not incom- 
patible with contentment or recreation ; she danced well, rode 
well, and was graceful in all her words and actions. 

When she entered the world, Romance was considered the 
school of wit and politeness. She yielded to established custom, 
but she did not confine her application to what was merely fa- 
shionable. Eager for instruction, she resolved, though very young, 
tostudy Latin, Italian, and Spanish. This project, for her, was not 
amere desire; and in the sequel, she became familiar with the 
most esteemed authors in these three languages. 

Her predilection for poetry first appeared in the pleasure she 
took in reading verse. Hesnault convinced her that she possessed 
poetical talents, and taught her the rules of French poetry. But, 
whoever will compare their style, their thoughts, and the structure 
of their verses, will easily perceive that the pupil at least equals 
her master. 

She was married in 1651, to Guillaume de la Fon de Boisgut- 
rin, lord of Haulieres, gentleman of Poitou, and grand nephew of 
Mr. de Boisguérin, governor of Ludon, who refused the staff of 
mareschal of France, offered him by Henry IV, on condition that he 
would abandon the pretended reformed religion. 

Mr. Deshouliecres was born in 1621 ; he entered the scrvice in 
1642, and had given, on several occasions, proofs of valour and 
knowledge in the art of war. As an officer of infantry and a skill- 
ful engineer, he acquired the esteem of the duke of Enghuien, who, 
when he became prince of Condé and high steward of France, ap- 
pointed him king’s steward, and gentleman ordinary in his suite, 
gave him apartments in his palace, and the command of a compa- 
ny in one of his regiments of infantry: wherefore he was called 
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the littke Condé. Mr. Deshoulieres afterwards became licutenant- 
colonel of the regiment, and was made field sergeant-major, a 
rank theninuse. Soon after his marriage he was obliged to leave 
his wife in order to join the prince in Guienne. The opposi- 
tion in this province to the ministry, produced a civil war; the 
flame of which spread over the whole kingdom; and the prince, 
who would not make any offer of conciliation, was constrained, in the 
close of the year 1652, to withdraw his troops to the frontiers of 
Champagne, and thence to Flanders, where he was appointed ge- 
neralissimo of the Spanish army. His quitting the kingdom drew 
Mr. Deshoulieres also into the service of the enemy of the state; 
and Mrs, Deshoulieres retired to her parents to wait until she 
should see her husband in a more tranquil situation. 

The serious thoughts which now occupied her mind, led her 
to the study of philosophy. Descartes and Gassendi, whose works 
were just published, invited to this kind of study. Asa knowledge 
of geometry was necessary to understand Descartes, as Gassendi 
was more within her reach, and swayed too by the advice of her 
‘friends, she determined in favour of studying the works of the 
latter. 

The prince having taken Roervi, the 29th September, 1653, 
in the name of the king of Spain, after a siege of 25 days, promo- 
ted Mr. Deshoulieres to the rank of major. He was now settled; 
and his wife rejoined him. She remained with him two years, 





when she went to Brussels. This was a stage on which she ap- 
peared with lustre. The general esteem for her husband procu- 
red her a welcome reception. Her excellent understanding and 
accurate knowledge of the Spanish and Italian languages gained 
her admission into the mansion of the marquis de Caracéne, 
whose house was the resort of the best company. She became 
a great favourite at their parties. Among her admirers was the 
prince of Condé himself. Mrs. Deshoulicres might have vaunt- 
ed that her charms had captivated so distinguished a personage ; 
but devoted to her duty, she preferred meriting the esteem of 
the prince to countenancing his love ; and by continual repulse 
extinguished the flame she had kindled. 

Although amid gayety and pleasure, her mind was the prey of 
unpleasant foreboding. Allthe property of Mr. Deshoulieres had 
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heen scized; remittances from Spain came very slowly; andhe was 
obliged to be at considerable expense. To solicit payment of the 
arrears due her husband, was in part the reason of Mrs. D’s visit 
to Brussels. She made avariety of requests, which were not lis- 
tened to; she made complaints which were not regarded; and 
her situation forcing her to reiterate them, fears were entertain- 
ed that the example might become pernicious. According to 
the principles of the court of Spain, her conduct was deemed a 
crime. She was arrested at Brussels in the month of February, 
1657, and-conducted as prisoner of state to the castle of Vilvor- 
den, two leagues distant on the road to Malines, on the bank of 
the canal. 

Treated very rudely by the Spaniards, she feared her life was 
in danger. ‘They spoke of leaving her to perish. She was 
obliged to summon all her courage to avoid sinking under her 
misfortunes. iier innocence sustained her. Reading the holy 
scriptures, and the father of the church, were her only consola- 
tion during eight months’ captivity. 

Mr. Deshoulieres was absent when this event occurred. He 
went immediately to Brussels to procure the liberation of his 
wife. In vain did he show the injustice of the procedure; 
his long services, which ought to be entitled to some respect, in 
vain did he apply to don Juan, to the prince of Condé, and tothe 
marquis of Caracene. He could obtain nothing. Secing his ex- 
ertions were useless, he resolved to dissimulate, until he should 
have an opportunity to act with effect. He continued to per- 
form his duty with his usual exactness: but in the month of 
October following, tired of fruitlessly waiting for justice, he 
formed a resolution, which, in case of failure, would have ruin- 
edhim. He retired secretly from the army with a few soldiers 
who were particularly attached to him; and, transporting them- 
selves to Vilvorden, he introduced himself into the fortress un- 
der pretext of having an order from the prince. His wife was 
instantly given up; and he proceeded with her to France. 

Before he undertook this bold enterprize, he had concerted 
measures with Mr. le Teilicr, the secretary at war, and apprized 
him of his design of abandoning the prince of Condé, and his wish 
to avail himself of the amnesty offered by the king. 
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Mr. Le Tellier presented Mr. and Mrs. Deshoulieres to his 
majesty, the queen, and the cardinal Mazarin. Mr. D. was ap- 
pointed field-mareschal, and received the government of Cette in 
Languedoc. The presence of Mrs. D. justified the celebrity of 
her beauty when at Brussels. 

It was fashionable to give portraits, or describe the figure or 
character, of the principal persons Of the court and, the city; the 
romances of Cyrus, and Clelia, of Miss de Scudéri, gave rise to 
this practice. The ladies, de la Suze, and de la Brégi, followed 
with applause. 

Mrs. Deshoulicres, who, from the moment of her arrival, had 
a great many admirers, soon saw herself in the rank. The first 
portraitof her was composed in verse and prose, by the chevalier de 
Grammont, from a letter written him by the prince. He did not 
put his name to it, but published it under the name of Amaryllis, 
This pastoral name was a long time the favourite of Mrs, Deshou- 
lieres, until he substituted that of Célimene. 

Her second portrait was given in yerse by Liniers, which was 
followed by two others by the same writer. Mrs. D. pretended not 
to know the author of the first, and did not reply. She was sensible 
of the impropriety of such a proceeding. But she thought shecould 
return the civilitics of the poet Liniers without apprehension. She 
accordingly gave his portrait in verse, as well asthatof Miss Vil- 
lene, their intimate friend, who was also fond of poetry. Mrs. 
Deshoulierés did not write as correctly then as afterwards; but 
we perccive in these pieces something natural, with a careless- 
ness perhaps suitable to the subject. 

Meanwhile the state of her affairs seriously affected her mind. 
They were in so deplorable a condition, that she despaired of be- 
ing ever able to retrieve them. This was the cause of the nu- 
merous complaints against fortune, diffused through the most of 
her writings. In order to avoid the pursuit of creditors, by 
whom she and her husband had been oppressed from the time 
of their quitting the kingdom, she was obliged to separate p®- 
perty with him in the year 1658; and Mr. Deshouliéres gave up 
all his to his creditors. Mrs. D. took several journies into 
Poitou and Saintonge, where her property was situated. 
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Mr. D. now sought a military situation which might enable 
him to support his family; and Mrs. D. on her part, quitting her 
dalliance with the Muses vigorously exercised her poetical ta- — 
lent upon every subject which offered; and her beauty causing 
a great number of gallant pieces to be addressed to her, she an- 
swered them in a manner which received the approbation of the 
critics. She was careless of her first poems, and they are 
chiefly lost: a few are preserved which had great reputation at 
the time they were written: they are the Sonnet on Gold, and 
two epistles to her dog, with his apotheosis ; she made him the 
Cerberus of Parnassus. Three pieces were published in the 
first volume of le Mercure Galant,* in 1672. 

About this time, a project was formed to receive her, and 
several other ladies, into the club of literati, who met at the 
mansion of Matignon, belonging to the abbé d’Aubignac. The 
assembly went by the name of the Academy ; but on the death of 
the abbé, the establishment broke up. Mrs. D. had originally 
resided in Paris, which she.often quitted for an inconsiderable 
time, to visit her husband at Lille, Tournay, or Dourlens. She 
was frequently among her friends in the country. 

In one of her excursions a circumstance occurred which, 
though foolish, deserves to be noticed, and serves to show her 
courage and strength of mind. Being twenty leagues from Pa- 
ris, she was told that one of the rooms of the castle was haunted 
by a ghost, which walked about the chamber the whole night, 
and that no person dared to sleep init. As she was neither su- 
perstitious nor credulous, she had the curiosity, though gross in 
those times, to convince herself, and would absolutely sleep in 
that apartment. The enterprize, besides the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, was apparently rash and dangerous for a la- 
dyyoung and handsome. About midnight, she heard the door 
open. She spoke; but the ghost made no answer. It walked 
heavily, and advanced groaning. A table at the foot of the bed 
was overturned; and the curtains rustled. To ail this she lent 
an attentive ear. A moment after, the stand at the bedside was 
Knocked over, and the ghost approached her. She, unalarmed, 


* The Polite Mercury. 
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reached out her hands to ascertain whether it hada palpable form. 
Thus groping, she caught the two ears, without experiencing 

,; any great opposition. They were long and hairy, and created a 
multitude of conjectures. She dared not let go, to feel the rest 
of the body, lest it should escape; and, that she might not lose 
the fruit of her labours, she persisted to hold fast in that painful 
attitude till daylight, when, lo! the author of so much alarm pro- 
ved to be a large harmless dog! which, not liking to sleep in the 
air, was accustomed to seek shelter in this room, the locks of 
which was not fastened. She laughed at the fears of her host, 
whom her bravery amazed. 

Her longest journeys were into Dauphiny, during the resi- 
dence of Mr. Deshouliéres at Guienne. She was invited there 
by the marchioness dela Charce,by the misses de la Charce* and 
d’Urtis her daughter, who were her intimate friends. 

She went with them in the spring of 1672 to Lyons. They 
staved awhile among their friends in Je Hores. The happiness 
which reigned in this society, and the proximity of the country, 
induced them to take a jaunt to the borders of Lignon, into 
those delightful vallies rendered famous by Mr. D’Urfé; and 
Mrs. Deshoulieres visited the tomb of Astrea and Celadon, to 
indulge those tender and delicate feelings which she had long 
before experienced in the recital of their amour. 

They afterwards passed the Rhdne, and having travelled 


* M.ss dela Charce isthe celebrated Phillis of la Tour du Pin, who, at the 
ixruption of the duke of Savoy into Dauphiny, in the year 1692, mounted her 
horse, urged the villages of the canton to arm under the orders of Mr. de la 
Catinat, put herself at their head, fought several battles in the defiles of the 
mountains, and by her bravery contribu ed more than any other person to 
drive the enemy out of the country; while her mother exhorted the inha- 
bitants of the plains to fulfil their duty ; and miss d’Urtis, her sister, ordered 

he painters ofthe bouts in the Durance to be cut, to prevent their falling into 
the hands of the Piedmontese. The distinguished conduct of Miss de la 
Charce, was rewarded by the king with a pension and the right of depositing 
her sword, pistols, and the blazon of her arms in the treasury of St. Denis, 
where they remained till the death of Louis XIV. The history of this young 
lady has been worked into a romance, in which there is a feigned amour with 
the count de Caprara; but the reader will easily perceive that the facts we have 


just related are the only veritable. 
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through Dauphiny arrived at the manor of the mansion of La 
Charce, situated near the city of Nyons. Mrs. Deshouliérs re- 
turned to Paris inthe month of September 1674, to the great 
joy of herfriends, who were numerous and eminent in literature; 
among them were, Conrart, Pelison, Bonserade, Charpentiere, 
Perrault, the two Corneille, Fléchier, Mascaron, the two Falle- 














mant, Quinault, Ménage, abbé de Lavau, Mr. de la Monnoie, &c. 

We might add to these choice spirits, a number of lords and 
illustrious persons, fond of letters, who admired the works of 
her pen,as, the duke dela Rochefoucault, author of “ Moral Re- 
fiections;” the duke of Montausia; the duke of St. Aignon; the 
mareschals of Vivonne,and of Vauban;the duke of Nevers; count 
Bussy, celebrated for his talents and his misfortunes; Mr. Le 
Pelletier of Souzi; and a great many others with whom she cor- 
responded. 

Yet, however agreeable Paris should have been to her, where 
she was so highly esteemed, she continued to have a singular at- 
tachment for the solitudes of Dauphiny, the very idea of which, 
she said, was pleasing to her mind. This was apparently the 
reason of her choosing this place forthe residence of two of her 
daughters, who were nuns at Nyons; she had another known as 
Miss Deshoulicres, and a son. 

On her return she found the wits engaged in two important 
contests. 

The design of raising a triumphal arch to the glory of the 
king (which was never executed) gave rise to one of them. The 
project was hardly formed when the inscription became a sub- 
ject of serious dispute: the question was, whether it ought to be 
written in Latin or French. The abbé de Bourgeois and father Lu- 
eas, alearned jesuit, were in favour of the former. Charpentier 
and the abbé Tallemant the younger, jealous of the reputation of 
the French language, undertook its defence, and contended 
that in point of beauty it was not inferior to the Latin, the use 
of which, on these occasions, nothing but custom had estab- 
lished. 

Workmen were at this time employed at the gallery of Ver- 


sailles, and had begun to put the inscriptions in Latin. The king 


ordered them to be erased to substitute French, which was re- 
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garded as adecision. Mrs. Deshouliéres, zealous for the pro- 
gress of her vernacular language, expressed her joy by writing 
a song in honour of Mr. Charpentier. 

The second question interested Mrs. Deshouliéres still more. 
It was acomparison of Corneille and Racine. Accustomed from 
her youth to consider Corneille as inimitable, she felt hurt when 
(this great poet having ceased to write for the theatre in 1675) 
the friends of Racine thought they should not sufficiently praise 
him if they did not give the preference to his works. Mrs. 
Deshouliéres raised her voice against the decision, and loudly 
declared that Corneille had no equal. She said that Racine had 
perfectly succeeded in the tender and pathetic; but not finding 
in his style that sublime and romantic genius which characterises 
Corneille, she maintained, that he had pursued a different 
course, and even in that was inferior to his rival. 

Her determination to support her opinion was so strong, that 
she resolved to write down the first piece Racine might produce. 
He was then writing his Phedra; and Pradon was also writing 
a play with the same title. This author, who no otherwise re- 
sembled Corneille than in being jealous of the reputation of 
Racine (if it is true that Corneille was so) availed himself of the 
interest Mrs. Deshouliéres took iti the success of Corneille. She 
was disposed to aid him, and promised her suffrage, which would 
bring along with it many others. 

The two Phedre appeared at the same time upon, different 
theatres, in the beginning of the year 1677. By a fatality, which 
ought to impress the best writers with fear, Pradon’s success 
was complete, and Racine’s equivocal. But Mrs. Deshoulieéres, 
who knew the force of truth, thought the cabal did not suffice; 
and as it is easy to ridicule the best performances, she circulated 
asonnet burlesquing the Phedra of Racine. The author was 
unknown for some time. The mistakes of Racine and his friends 








on this subject created a good deal of uneasiness. Nevertheless, 
the cloud of prejudice soon dissipated. The tragedy of Racine 
ranks among the most perfect theatrical picces, and that of Pra- 
don has sunk into forgetfulness. 

Besides these disputes, which continued a good while, the 
smallest subjects gave employment to her Muse. She had 
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acat called Grisette, which according to The Polite Mercu- 
ry, published at that time, “ deserved to be distinguished among 
those of her species; for, though she did not reason, she gave so 
many proofs of discernment, that every body admiredher. The 
compliments passed in joking about this marvellous cat, and 
Tata, a cat belonging to the marquis of Montglass, furnished 
her with subjects for several poetical pieces.” A number 
of poets wrote upon the same subject. We do not now read 
these bagatelles with as much pleasure as they gave when they 
were written: yet, they made a part of the amusement of the 
court and the city during the autumn of 1678; and the names of 
Grisette and Tata will, perhaps, descend to posterity, as that of 
the sparrow of Lesbia, of the parrot of Corinna, and other animals 
celebrated by the poets of antiquity. | 

She was urged to print her works, which had become consi- 
derable enough to form a volume. She declined it, as much on 
account of the trouble of collecting the fugitive pieces, as through 
fear that, relating chiefly to events already forgotten by the pub- 
lic, they would not be received as favourably as at first. 

Her friends, to force her to do it, obtained a privilege the 
19th June, 1678, without her knowledge. At length she resolved 
to prepare her verses for ,the press; but she wished to defer their 
impression for reasons which were approved. She wished to 
make a selection. She intended to write in praise of the king, 
who, after his campaign in Holland, became a subject for almost 
all the poets; and she expected thus to render her works more in- 
teresting. Moreover, she had resolved to write for the theatre, 
which, since Corneille and Racine were condemned to silence, 
was engrossed by authors scarcely of mediocrity. 

We are often led away by natural inclination, or seduced by 
self-love. We abandon things in which we succeeded best, to ap- 
ply to others to which our talents are disproportioned. Mirs, 
Deshouliers, who had succeded in small detached pieces, would 
undértake one more longwinded. She begaf with an opera of 
Zoroaster and Semiramis, and afterwards undertook to write a 
eomedy under the title of the Waters of Bourbon. But not be- 
ing satisfied with the plots she had devised, she abandoned them; 


and they remained among her papers in a very unfinished state. 
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She finally yielded to her inclination for theatrical fame, and 
wrote two pieces, the first entitled Genseric, king of the Vandals, 
from the romance of Astrea. It was performed in the theatre 
of Bourgogne, the 20th January, 1680. The famous Baron as- 
sures us that it was exhibited forty times. Genscric is not 
faultless. There are too many personages, some confusion in 
the plot, and the catastrophe is not very happy. Though it con- 
tains some good things, yet it is far from the grandeur of Cor- 
neille to which the authoress aspired. The piece was critici- 
sed; and the writer being unknown was treated as she had treated 
Racine. An anonymous writer published the following sonnet; 


La jeune Eudoxe est une bonne enfant, 
La veille Eudoxe une grande diablesse; 
Genseric est un roi fourbe est méchant, 
Digne héros d'une méchant piece. 


Pour Thrasimond, c’est un grand innocent, 
Et Sophronie en vain pour lui s’empresse. 
Huneric est un homme indifférent, 

Qui, comme on vent, et la prend et la laisse. 


_ Son tout cela le sujet est traité, 
Dieu sait comment auteur de qualité 
Vous vous cachez en donnant cet ouvrage. 


C’est fort bien fait de se cacher ainsi; 
Mais, pour agir en personne bien sage, 
Ii nous falloit cacher la piéce aussi. 


The second tragedy of Mrs. D. was called Jule Antoine; the 
subject taken from the romance of Cleopatra and Calprenédi. 
Nearly the same faults were in this, as in Genseric, and one may 
perceive in both, that, accustomed to short verses, she found dif- 
ficulty in filling up the Alexandrines and supporting the gran- 
deur they require. 

She was a rigid judge of her own performances: therefore her 
remarks at the representation disgusted her. She was of opi- 
nion this kind of writing contributed nothing to her reputation; 
and thinking no more of Jule Antoine, she confined herself to 


her ordinary walk. 
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The birth ofthe duke of Burgogne, grandson of Louis XIV, 
was the first public event which appeared to her worthy of being 
celebrated. She wrote an Idyl upon the subject, which was well 
received at court particularly by the Dauphine, mother of the 
young prince, who, having poetical as well as musical talents, 
highly respected those of Mrs. Deshoulicres. But it is impossi- 
ble always to avoid giving occasion for satire: an author wrote 
the subjoined epigram: 


Pour immortaliser l'enfant qui vient de naitre, 
Et qui gouvernera dans soixante ans peut-<tre, 
La Deshouliére a fait cent vers, tant mal que bien. 
Que Jui donnerait-on pour un si long ouvrage? 
Si j’en étais cru, ma foi, rien. 
Pour immortaliser et sa chatte et son chien; 
Elle ena fuit bien davantage 


The pleasantry succeeded, though misplaced, because it is 
the privilege of malignity. But the Idyl lost none of its favour. 
The Fureteriana attributes this epigram to Hesnault, apparent- 
ly with some colour of truth. 

She wrote a ballad in 1684, on the change of the court in 
point of gallantry, which she addressed with an epistle to the 
duke of Montausier: it made a great deal of noise. The opera 
of Amadis appeared about this time; and awakening the remem- 
brance of romantic passions, which existed only in books of chi- 
valry, it excited the bile of Mrs. Deshouli¢res against the age in 
which she lived. The opposite side did not lack defenders.— 
There appeared answers from La Fontaine, de Losme, de Mon- 
chesnai, de Pavillon, attributed to the marquis of La Fare, and 
especially the duke of St. Aignan, against whom Mrs, D. main- 

tained a poetic warfare, until this gentleman avowed he was van- 
quished. She received the same year, the laurels due to her re- 
putation. The academy of Ricovrati, of Padua, deliberately 
elected her the 14th September; and the learned Charles Patin, 
ene of the members, was deputed to inform her of it. 

If it had been customary to admit illustrious women into the 
French academy, or if its regulations could have been infringed 
in her favour, her country wauld have envied the Italians the glo- . 
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ry of alone decreeing her honours. Several of her works were 
read in public assemblies, which was a kind of adoption, and a 
homage rendered her talents. |The academy of Arles was less 
scrupulous: the members thought themselves honoured in choos- 
ing her the 28th March, 1689, to fill one of the places. 

She composed a dialogue between Love and Ambition, in the 
manner of a prologue. It was intended to serve as an overture 
to entertainments which the king intended to give during the 
winter, to the court of England, exiled at St. Germaine; but as 
they were not given, the piece did not appear. 

The king granted her a pension of two thousand livres, in 
eratitude for the praise she gaye him on all occasions. In 1689 
she published a collection of her poetry. She inserted an ode 
on the foundation of St. Cyr, and the establishment of the Ca- 
dets, which obtained the prize in the French Academy. This 
ede was composed by Miss Deshoulicres, who now began to 
tread in the steps of her mother. As the ode was much admired 
and many suspected Mrs. D. had written the major part of it, 
she deemed proper publicly to declare, that she did no more 
than as a friend whom one may consult. Those who knew her 
sincerity, and the talents of Miss D. were convinced. 

Thus sharing her glory, and the loss of her fortune being in 
some measure repaired by the liberality of the king, she seemed 
to have nothing more to desire. But her health was in a pe- 
yilous situation. She had been troubled from the year 1682, 
vith a cancer in her breast, which alarmed her and her family. 
She had recourse to a variety of remedies, which only augment- 
ed her sufferings. It appears by her verses, that from the 


year 1686, the pain she cndured was almost intolerable. Yet. 


her firmness was unshaken; her piety, which was always sound, 
revived; she visited her friends; and continued to celebrate them, 
and the memorable occurrences. At this period she produced a 


part of the most beautiful of her works. Her natural gayety was 
scarcely diminished; the same brilliant touches were still found 
in her poetry. When she felt less inclined to gayety than usual,. 
she composed those tender and languishing Idyls which seem to 
describe her painful situation. If her suffering, in spite of her, 
produced dull impressions and serious thoughts, it produced 
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also those moral reflections, in which the soul, refined by an- 
cuish, is elevated to the most sublime objects. 

Mr. D. had returned from Guienne, and was employed anew 
in Flanders. His business rendered a journey to Paris frequently 
necessary. Besides that she had his two brothers with her, who 
were strongly attached to her; so that she had all the consolation 
it was possible for her to receive. 

She lost the abbé de Ja Garde, and then Mr. Deshoulicres, 
who died at Paris the 3d Jan. 1693, in the 72d year of his age. 
He was a man of honour, mild and amiable in his deportment. 
He was 42 at the time of their union. Though younger, she 
did not expect to survive him. The children renounced the 
succession of their father, and she saw but a gloomy prospect 
before her. Very little of her fortune remained, and her pen- 
sion would cease ather death. These thoughts occasioned the 
allegorical verses to her sheep, which she recommended to the 
care of the king, under the name of the god Pan. 

Amid these distresses, and considering her age, which may 
be called advanced, that she should retain any part of her charms, 
seems almost incredible, yet that she did, admits of no doubt.— 
Mrs. le Hay, her friend, better known by the name of Miss 
Chéron, took her likeness in November 16983, from which all the 
engravings have been made. This induced her to compose 
reflections on the ardent desire of passing her name to posteri- 
ty. Wethink this piece exhibits her own feelings, which she 
endeavours to overcome by sound argument. Furnishing so 
much matter for panegyric, she could hardly be entirely exempt 
from the impulse of vanity. 

Near the close of the same year, she paraphrased three 
psalms, this was her last work. 

Her afflictions were so considerably increased in 1694, that 
her death was currently reported, until the editor of The Polite 
Mercury undeceived the public. But her disorder was incura- 
ble. She felt that she was gradually dying, showed her usual 
firmness and resignation, and when she saw death at her bedside, 
sought with fervour all the succour of the church. She expired 
with these sentiments the 17th February, 1694, having languished 
cleven years and six months. She was buried the 19th of the 
same month in the church of St. Roch. 
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According to the statement of those who také an interest in 
her memory, she was upwards of sixty years of age. 

Her mind was delicate, her memory prodigious, her penetra- 
tion quick, her taste refined, and her genius extensive. 

Her works might be cited as models of the natural and_pa- 
thetic: they are ranked with the most remarkable for elegance 
and genius in the reign of Louis XIV. “ We admire” said the 
author of Parnasse Frangais, “the beauty of the thoughts, the 
grace of expression, and the harmony and disposition of the 
rhymes. No person ever spoke better of love and noble gallan- 
try; nor treated better of morals, nor made more just reflections 
on the human mind. She is called, like Sappho, the tenth Muse, 
and the French Calliope.” 

To these titles she justly joined those of generous friend, 
faithful consort, best of sisters, and, above all, most tender mo- 
ther. ‘To counterbalance so many excellent qualities, she might 
be reproached, in a few instances (rare indeed) with giving too 
full scope to her pleasantry, which perhaps slightly blemishes 
her glory. 

Her son died in the month of August following, in the 27th 
year of his age. He was named Jean Alexander de la Fon de 
Boisguérin Deshouli¢res. His conduct at first gave much pain 
to his family; but as the principle of it was spirit and vivacity, 
application succeeded his early aberrations. 

Miss Deshouliéres was left sole heiress of the name and 


talents of her mother. 
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Antoinette Theresa de la Fon de Boisguérin Deshoulicres, 
was born at Paris in 1662, and was nurtured in the very bosom 
of Poesy. It would have been singular, if, with natural talents, 
she had not succeeded; for, besides her mother, she had Cor- 
neille, Charpentier, Bencerade, and all the men of talents who 
visited Mrs. D. as instructors. 

Her capacity was first discovered in her letters; and Mr. de 
Pontis having dedicated to her in 1683, a narrative of the bom- 
bardment of Algiers, The Polite Mercury, which mentioned the 
circumstance, adds that she wrote as well in prose as Mrs. D. 
wrote in verse: the preface she wrote to her mother’s works is 


a proof of it. 
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She derived as much honour from her first attempt, as would 
gratify many poets at the end of their career; and the prize she 
obtained at the academy was still more glorious, because Fonte- 
nelle had written upon the safne subject. Animated by the praises 
she received on this occasion, she made poetry her chief study. 
In 1688, she composed a short piece on the death of Cochon, 
the mareschal of Vivonne’s dog; a humorous piece which was 
well received. 

Her mind was peculiarly adapted to works which required 
more delicacy than elevation; she succeeded perfectly in de- 
tached pieces and in depicting nature. She was very small, and 
by no means possessed the perfections of her mother; but her 
eyes were lively and gracious. She pleased without being hand- 
some. She was remarkable for vivacity. There was no con- 
straint in her manners; and by virtue and genius she made ample 
amends for the austerity of her exterior. 

Her excellent character procured her numerous friends, illus- 
trious and faithful. The friendship of some was changed into 
love, among them was Mr. Caze, to whom she was not indiffer- 
ent. Judging from the verses written by him and joined by Miss 
D. to hers, he was considered, in regard to mind, worthy of so 
fine a conquest. Whether he was so by birth and fortune, is what 
we have not been able to discover. We know only that he was in 
the army, and was killed in 1692. 

From the time of his death, the Muse of Miss D. which be- 
fore delighted in song, poured out lamentations on the fate of 
Thirsis, which name she gave him, choosing for herself that of 
Tris. Her love which was founded on virtue, she did not con- 
ceal, nor her regret, which at once proved her candour and 
sensibility. 

The year following she lost her father, mother, brother, and 
uncles. So many reiterated losses overwhelmed her with grief, 
as appears by several pieces which she wrote upon the subject. 

Thus having survived all that was dear to her, she reaped 
the sorrows as well as the laurels with which Parnassus abounded 
en the death of her mother. The king gave her a pension the 
fifth of March, 1694, of three hundred livres, and an equal sum 
in August following. Perhaps she owed these to the memory 
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of her mother. But undoubtedly her own merit alone procured 
that which she required in 1714, twenty years afterward, equal 
to both. 

Her pension was soon the only property she possessed. She 
thought herself obliged to pay the debts of her family, and gave 
up all the estates, though the resolution must have been painful 
to her at that juncture. 

In 1695 she published the rest of the works of Mrs. D. with 
her own annexed, which she acknowledged to be very inferior. 
She procured the beautiful engraving of her mother by Van 
Schupen from the original by Miss Chéron. 

She presented the works of her mother by the hand of Mr. 
d’Audiffret to the Academy at Ricovrate. The literati were of 
opinion they were the best substitute they could have for the 





loss of her mother. 

Mr. d’Audiffret was a Provencal gentleman, who possessed 
much will but little property, and who had been under great obli- 
rations to Mrs. Deshouli¢res. _ He accompanied the prince of 
Conti when king of Poland; and was sent ambassador to the 
court of Lorrain. On his return the friends of both propo- 
sed his marrying Miss D. with whose merit he apppeared to be 
touched before he set out on his travels. The negociation suc- 
ceeded, and the parties were congratulated; but afterwards, whe- 
ther Mr.d’Andiffret changed his mind with regard to her, orwhe- 
ther owing to some reflection of herownon the state of her health, 
is not known, they preferred continuing merely friends, and the 
marriage never took place. 

Miss D. wrote stanzas on the peace in 1697; and a hymn on the 
same subject when the war was hottest in 1703. She addressed 
an epistle to the king in 1714. She corresponded witha great 
many celebrated persons. 

The most considerable work of her undertaking was an ope- 
va of Callirhoé, of which she wrote the two first acts. She might 
have succeeded in this kind of writing if she had bent her mind to 
it. She discontinued her piece on hearing that another person was 
writing on the same subject. The opera of Callirhoé, by Mr. 
Roi, appeared in 1712. 

Miss D. composed towards the close of her life, an Invocation tp 
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Apollo on the regency of the duke of Orleans, and an Adieu to 
the Muses on account of the bad state of her health. 

Her temperament, which was always extremely delicate, fre- 
quently interrupted her studies. She was early attacked with 
the same disorder which afflicted her mother. But she was de- 
void of the same patient submission. After suffering twenty 
years, she died at Paris, the eighth of August 1718, aged fifty- 
six years, and was buried in the church of St. Roch by the side 
ofher mother, of whom she was, if we may so speak, a diminutive; 
for it appeared as if Nature designed by her to exhibit to the suc - 
ceeding generation a faint idea of her mother. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY” 


The book of Nature is open to thy view. 
Explore the wonderous work 
And read the dictates of the Almighty mind 
By his own hand expressed in characters 
Through the whole fair creation legible. | 


To search with the scrutinising eye of Philosophy into the 
secrets of Nature, and attempt the solution of her most intricate 
phenomena, to investigate the hidden properties of the minutest 
works of the Creator, and the laws of their reciprocal depen- 
dance on each other, is certainly an amusement the noblest and 





3 most pregnant with importance and utility, the human mind de- | 
t vested of prejudice, and unshackled by superstition, is capable i | 
of enjoying. Tothe unbelieving atheist and the superstitious bigot ; 
‘ the study of nature affords an equally useful, andimpressive les- 4 
t son. To the view of the first it presents not only the works of . i 
0 God, but their:mutual relation to and dependance on each other, F 
s for increase and existence; the progress of one part of the creation q 
r. accelerated or retarded by its codperation with others. The lines : 
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Apollo on the regency of the duke of Orleans, and an Adieu to 
the Muses on account of the bad state of her health. 

Her temperament, which was always extremely delicate, fre- 
quently interrupted her studies. She was early attacked with 
the same disorder which afflicted her mother. But she was de- 
void of the same patient submission. After suffering twenty 
years, she died at Paris, the eighth of August 1718, aged fifty- 
six years, and was buried in the church of St. Roch by the side 
ofher mother, of whom she was, if we may so speak, a diminutive; 
for it appeared as if Nature designed by her to exhibit to the suc- 
ceeding generation a faint idea of her mother. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.” 


The book of Nature is open to thy view. 
Explore the wonderous work 
And read the dictates of the Almighty mind 
By his own hand expressed in characters 
Through the whole fair creation legible. 


To search with the scrutinising eye of Philosophy into the 
secrets of Nature, and attempt the solution of her most intricate 
phenomena, to investigate the hidden properties of the minutest 
works of the Creator, and the laws of their reciprocal depen- 
dance on each other, is certainly an amusement the noblest and 
most pregnant with importance and utility, the human mind de- 
vested of prejudice, and unshackled by superstition, is capable 
of enjoying. Tothe unbelieving atheist and the superstitious bigot 
the study of nature affords an equally useful, andimpressive les- 
son. To the view of the first it presents not only the works of 
God, but their:mutual relation to and dependance on each other, 
for increase and existence; the progress of one part of the creation 
accelerated or retarded by its codperation with others. The lines 
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of distinction and the real difference in qualities and properties 
‘between the animal and vegetable worlds, and the consequences 
that in certain cases ensue from their combination and sub- 
sequent separation and the decomposition of each, the effects re- 
sulting from the separation of the animal and spiritual parts of 
our being, and the wonderful peculiarities of our system in ge- 
neral; the boundary that Gop hath placed between man and the 
brute creation, and the astonishing difference in point of form and 
reason between each; the regularity constantly observed in the 
revolutions of the seasons, and the omnipotent skill displayed in 
the formation and regulation of the bodies composing the plane- 
tary system, altogether forming a ray of light so powerfully res- 
plendent and of such penetrating radiance astobreak through the 
dark clouds enveloping the shrine of atheism and shed convic- 
tion on the unbeliever’s soul. 

The votary of superstition eager on attributing the cause of 
every phenomenon to his powers of scrutiny, circumscribed by 
the terrors of a monastic education, cannot discover to the agency 
of supernatural beings, when he perceives the simple causes, 
that produce effects so capable of bewildering his feeble under- 
standing in the mazes of error, when he finds from experience 
that perseverance will always enable him to succeed in discover- 
ing a path, the pursuit of which may lead him to a satisfactory 
solution of every phenomenon. When he reflects that the great 
Author of our being will never interfere in the regular operations 
oi nature unless the great importance of the occasion absolutely 
demands it, and that whenever such is the case the manner of 
his interference will be accompanied with so many unequivocal 
proofs of supernatural agency as not to leave a doubt on the 
mind of man as to its true cause, will smile at his former ridicu- 
lous credulity, he will perceive the difference between the mild 
doctrines of true religion and the despotic tenets of superstitious 
bigotry; and while he admires the laws that regulate the uni- 
verse will look up with reverence and aloration to their omnis- 


client projector. 

Those are some among the many good effects that may be 
enumerated as produced by the study of Natural Philosophy 
upon the mind of man; with regard to the many evident advan- 
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tages that have resulted to the world from the labours of the 
learned inthis fruitful field of science, and of which as regards the 
sources of our riches, luxuries, and happiness, we may be deem- 
ed externally sensible, I consider a particular enumeration of 
them, as perfectly unnecessary, conscious as I am that no indi- 
vidual of common information can possibly be ignorant of the 
many useful inventions and brilliant discoveries with which the 
labours of Newton, HaLtiey, Frankiin, RITTENHOUSE, 
PRIESTLEY and FercGuson have enriched the world. The ce- 
lebrity of these philosophers combined with that of a host of 
others, to enumerate the names of whom would alone constitute 
a laborious task, is sufficient evidence of the utility and impor- 
tance of the study that constitutes the subject of the present es- 
say. I will therefore proceed to examine cursorily the nature 
of the different branches of the science, in doing which my ob- 
ject is to point out what I consider the best course to pursue 
in the study of them. 

Natural Philosophy has been defined to be that science which 
teaches the method of investigating or examining into the quali- 
ties and properties of matter, and of determining the laws, or- 
dained by the Almighty for their regulation and: preservation. 
The creation of those properties and the infusing of them into 
the different bodies composing the universe, being at the crea- 
tion of the worldentirely arbitrary with the Almighty, it is conse- 
quently impossilfie for us toknow “a priori” whatthey are, and 
therefore the only method we can pursue in order to obtain this 
desirable object is by analytical research, and for this reason the 
science has been also termed E.xferimenéal Philosophy. 

Now as bodies are of different kinds, and being so, require 
different methods of research to discover their numerous quali- 
ties and properties, it has been judged conducive to facility in 
investigation to divide the science into several branches or 
compartments, each containing the different methods of inquiry 
into the nature of the several similar subjects it comprises. In 
pursuance of this arrangement Natural Philosophy has been di- 
vided into a number of parts, each of which, although in some 
measure dependant on, yet distinct and different from, the pre- 
ceding one. Of those several divisions, tlre doctrine of Forces 
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constitutes the first and by no means the least important part of 
mechanical philosophy. 

This part of the subject,although on a transient view it pre- 
sents obstacles apparently of considerable difficulty, to the com- 
prehension of the beginner, will, as he progresses, if assisted by 
perseverance and application, afford a field of amusement and 
instruction sufficiently extensive amply to compensate the stu- 
dent for all the difficulty and trouble he has incurred in his en- 
deavours to attain it. 

The investigation of the grand principles of attraction and 
repulsion, and the effects of those powerful agents on the differ- 
ent bodies of the universe, the manner in which they conduce 
to the retention of the planets in their orbits, and also the ren- 
dering compact or fluid the particles of which matter is com- 
posed, usually constitute the subject of an introductory lecture, 
and require the particular attention of the student, as they enable 
him to comprehend with greater promptitude the nature and 
use of the branches that follow. 

To determine the ratioof different forces, and their compara- 
tive power when acting on each other in different directions, 
and by these means arrive at a discovery of the most advanta- 
geous method of assisting by artificial aid the physical powers of 
man in their application to the raising of, or conveyance from 
place to place, of bodies whose ponderosity would render ineffec- 
tual every attempt of man, unaided by art, to move them, consti- 
tute generally the subjects comprised in that part of the science 
called MEcuHANICcs. 

This part of the study I consider the most proper to com- 
mence with, for as the propositions and principles it com- 
prises are more general than those in any other division of the 
science, it admits the intellectual eye to a clearer view of the na- 
ture of the subject than perhaps it is possible for a knowledge of 
any other to afford, and serves by exhibiting at first view the 
grandeur and sublimity of the study, to fix the admiration of the 
pupil and determine him in its pursuit. 

The next branch that is commonly read by students is Hy- 
drostatics. This amusing division of the science treats of the 
properties of nonelastic fluids, and from its peculiar? nature, af- 
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fords a fund of amusement and useful instruction, fully capable 
of answering both the purposes of recreation combined with 
utility, and of allowing a more’extensive view of the importance 
that ought to be attached to the science of which it constitutes 
a part. 

Hydrostatics and hydraulics are usually combined in a course 
of philosophical study; for as the first treats of the properties 
appertaining to a certain description of fluids, so the latter 
teaches the method of applying those qualities to the working of 
useful machines. 

To obtain a determinate method of discovering with facility 
the specific gravities of different fluids is the principal end of 
hydrostatics. For this purpose water is taken for the sten- 
dard of gravity, and its specific weight arbitrarily denominated 
(“ 1°’), and the relative ponderosity of any other fluid is deter- 
mined by acomparison of any quantity of it of a certain bulk, 
with an equal bulk of water, and observing their difference in 
weight. 

Descriptions and examinations into the nature of all kinds of 
water engines, with investigations into the best methods of apply- 
ing the power of water to keeping them in action, mills of every 
kind, pumps and their nature, steam engines, syphons, hydrome- 
ters, and instruments of a like kind, come under the head of hy- 
draulics. 

The experiments for the illustration of this branch of the 
subject, are numerous and amusing, and from their peculiar na- 
ture, go farther in evincing the practical utility of, and the ad- 
vantages to be derived from a regular course of philosophical 
study, than perhaps any other division of mechanical philoso- 
phy: the instruments, machines, &c. used in the experiments are 
in general such as a bdy of tolerable ingenuity and perseverance 
can readily make, and from this capability of behoiding through 
his own labour the truth of what he reads, the student is gene- 
rally better acquainted with the subjects comprised under the 
heads of hydrostatics and hydraulics than any other branch of the - 
science. 

Having now detailed the several subjects of consequence con- 
tained in the three first branches of experimental philosophy, we 
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will proceed to examine the nature of the fourth, which is gene- 
rally that called Pneumatics. 

As hydrostatics treats of the properties of such fluids as are 
in their nature incompressible, so pneumatics investigates the 
qualities and effects of such as possess the properties of exfan- 
sion and compression; so that examinations into the nature of the 
different kinds of the elastic fluid called air, constitute the prin- 
cipal part of this division of natural philosophy. 

Although the atmosfhere is usually termed a fluid, yet from 
several peculiarities observable in its nature, some philosophers 
appear to have entertained doubts upon this subject; Mr. &. 
Martin in his lectures calls ita fluid “ sui generis.’’ Air is ob- 
served to differ from other fluids, first in not possessing the pro- 
perty of congelation, and secondly, from its not being uniformly 
dense throughout. It may perhaps be urged in objection to the 
truth ofthe assertion that air does not possess the qualities of fix- 


ation ; that whenever it becomes one of the component parts of 


a natural body, it is in that situation found to be in a fixed state; 
this objection is frivolous; and to obviate it we have only to re- 
collect that when air becomes a part of any body, it does { oz | 
in so doing take a material form, but is, while so situated, merely 
in a state of confinement. 

The objects most worthy of attention in this part of the sub- 
ject, are the astonishing pressure of the atmosphere upon the 
surface of every body, aid the powerful effects resulting from 
its elasticity. The pressure of air upon a middle sized man has 
been computed to amount to nearly fourteen tons: this great 
weight would quickly annihilate us if its effects were not 
counteracted by the spring of the air within us, and if it were 
possible to exhaust the system or devest it of every particle of 
air it contains, the certain consequence would be instantaneous 


destruction. 

The many valuable discoveries and acquisitions: that have 
resulted from a knowledge of the properties of air, are so well 
known as to render almost unnecessary, any attempt to particu- 
larise them; but, a cursory examination into the nature of such 
of them as are deemed the most important may conduce to de- 
monstrate the absurdity and folly of considering the study 
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of natural philosophy as an useless waste of talent and of time. 
I will endeavour to convey some idea of them to the reader.— 
And first of the darometer. 

For the invention ofthe first barometer we are indebted to 
the happy genius of Jorricedli, a native of Italy, and a disciple 
of the celebrated Galiileo; it was at first nothing but a tube of 
elass,thirty-four inches in length and one fourth of an inch in di- 
ameter, hermetically sealed at one end, and completely filled 
with quicksilver, so that on stopping the other end with the 
finger not a -particle of air remains in the tube, then im- 
mersing the tube thus filled and held by the finger into 
a basin of mercury, and fixing it in that situation. Since 
the time of Torricelli many important improvements have been 
made in his invention. Mr. More/and invented one of a differ- 
ent construction, which he called the diagonal barometer. ©. 
Amontons in 1695 invented the pendent barometer of a single 
tube and no basin; this, although very simple, was subject 
to many inconveniences. Dr. Hooke invented the wheel baro- 
meter, for adescription of which, together with those above men- 
tioned, see writers on natural philosophy. 

It would be a tedious and difficult task to enumerate the 
many improvements, additions and new inventions that have 
succeeded the discovery of Zorricelli since the time of Hooke. 
I will therefore, after having shown the use of the barometer, 
proceed to exhibit the nature of thermometers, and the other 
instruments and machines appertaining to this branch of the 
science, 

The principal use ofthe barometer is in ascertaining the 
gravity of the atmosphere; but as its gravity decreases, that is, 
the pressure of the air upon the mercury in the basin becomes 
less, as in ascending into the atmosphere it by degrees becomes 
more rarefied; we are also enabled, with it to determine with 
astonishing accuracy the heights of mountains and other elevated 
objects. 

The thermometer is intended to determine the various de- 
erees of temperature of the atmosphere, by the action of heat upon 
the expansive powers of bodies of a fluid kind. Different 
fluids were successively tried and made use of in thermometers 
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by different persons. Air was first used, but proved wholy inac- 
curate, owing” to its being affected by the pressure or weight of 
the atmosphere. It was afterwards attempted to make spirits of 
wine subservient to this purpose, but, as it was afterwards dis- 
covered that cold of tolerable intensity is sufficient to congeal the 
spirit, and also that great heat will cause it to break the glass, 
it-was disused, and linseed oil was next tried by philosophers 
for thermometrical purposes, but for several reasons this liquid 
was also laid aside. 
M. Farenheit, of Amsterdam, was the first that used quick- 
silver in thermometers, and from his time until the present day, 
mercurial thermometers have been held in equal estimation and 





of equal utility. 

The Aygrometer and the air-fumf are the last instruments 
of any consequence used in lecturing on pneumatics, the use of 
the first of these is in estimating the quantity of moisture or sic- 
city at any time in the atmosphere; and that of the latter lies in 
an exhibition of the different effects that result from the two 
great properties of air, expansion and compressibility. 

The experiments of which this curious machine is suscepti- 
ble, are extremely amusing, and serve to demonstrate the truth 
of many things that some time since were considered in the light 
of mere philosophical hypothesis. Many improvements have 
been made in the construction of both these instruments by dif- 
ferent persons. The best hygrometer is by the celebrated Ame- 
rican philosopher, Rittenhouse, and the latest and most improved 
air-pump is now selling by 4dams, London. 

As these machines are too well known to require a particu- 
lar description, I will no longer trespass upon the reader’s pa- 
tience by introducing into the present essay, matter in some 
respects foreign to my original design, but will proceed to notice 
another important branch of this division of the science called 
acoustics. Sound has been defined by some philosophers to 
consist in the propagation of the tremors and vibrations of the 
sounding body, impressed on the air, to the tympanum of the 
ear, whence through the natural channels they are conveyed to 
the “ meatus auditorius” which excites the sensation of sound 


in the habitation of the senses, the drain. 
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Explanations of the nature and theory of echos, of otacous- 
tic instruments, such as speaking trumpets, &c. for the augmen- 
tation of sound, together with the theory of music, form the dif- 
ferent subjects comprised in this part of pneumatics. 
There is perhaps no part of natural philosophy more abstruse 
and intricate, or in which discoveries have not been made with ¢ 








greater rapidity than acoustics, which, from the many difficul- 
ties and intricacies it presents to his perseverance and applica- 
tion is seldom much attended to by the student, although in re- 
ality, I should think that in consequence of its peculiarnature, it 
would attract his attention more strongly than any other, for 
young men of genius are always prone to catch with eagerness 
and avidity at any subject; which either from the neglect or 
inability of their predecessors has, in their oftinion, been left open 
asa field for the exercise of their ingenuity and talents. As it 
is my intention in some future essay to enter more particularly 
into an investigation of this intricate subject, I will refrain from 
further remarks upon its nature, but will now call the reader’sat- 
tention to the fifth branch of experimental philosophy, which is 
usually that termed Oftics. 

Walker defines optics to be that part of natural philosophy 
which investigates the nature of ight, and the several conse- 
quences and effects that result from its approach to and passage 
through different mediums. Others make optics, to consist alone 
in examinations into the causes of vision and the various pheno- 
mena of visible objects, and make the nature of light and heat 
the subject of a separate lecture; and a plan of this kind I con- 
sider as the most proper fora student to pursue, for, as a know- 
ledge of the qualities of light and the manner in which it acts 
upon the particles of matter in the production of heat is princi- 
pally hypothetical, and as a combination of theoretical principles 
with mathematical truths, will inevitably tend to produce per- 
plexity, and to lead the understanding of the student into error, 
I consider the selection and attentive perusal of some good essay 
upon this subject as a necessary. preface to the entrance of the 
pupils upon the extensive field of science, this vast and noble 
branch of philosophy presents to his view. 
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Although philosophers have attempted to explain the cause 
of vision, and have succeeded in discovering that the rays of light 
striking upon the eye are reflected to the visible object, the 
figure of which is carried back and painted distinctly on the 
retina; yet to show how the sensation of sight is conveyed from 
the retina through the optic nerve to the brain is entirely be- 
yond the efforts of the understanding. To human reason the Al- 
mighty has assigned a certain limit, beyond which it never can 
advance; how intelligence of the animal sensations of our sys- 
tem is conveyed to the spiritual part of being, and how the pains 
and pleasures of the mind can possibly affect the body, are ques- 
tions never to be solved, except by the abstruse and fine spun 
theories of the metaphysician, or the wild and extravagant con- 
jectures of the visionary. To the philosopher these will ever be 
impenetrable mysteries, for, tied down to mathematical precision 
in the demonstration of every proposition and principle he ad- 
vances, by the rules that regulate his researches, metaphysi- 
cal hypothesis will ever be by him, instead of explanations, con- 
sidered only as the suggestions of a warm and fervid imagination, 
and will consequently be thrown aside,as wholly inadmissible in 
philosophical reasoning. 

Not to fatigue the reader with unnecessary and inutile pro- 
lixity, I will at present refrain from commenting farther on 
the minuteness of human perceptibility, but will in general 
terms remark, that man need never search forthe primary causes 
of things, for these being entirely arditrary with the Almighty 
at the time they originated, none but a being of equal omni- 
science can possibly discover them. I will now proceed in my 
examination. 

Nothing can be more satisfactorily demonstrative of the sub- 
limity of natural philosophy than a recollection of the many sur- 
prising phenomena of which its different branches teach the se- 
veral explanations. The causes of farhelia, of the rainbow and 
other solar phenomena are investigated by optics; and to this 
important division of the science we are indebted for those won- 
derful instruments that by a kind of philosophical magic bring 
within the reach of our visual powers, objects that but fer them 


would have remained forever invisible. 
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Next to the telescope, the microscofe is the most important 
and curious instrument of the optical kind. This little machine 
is susceptible of an endless variety of amusing experiments. Its 


——— 


principal use is in rendering visible those works of the Creator, 
the minuteness of which, would have precluded any attempt to 
arrive ata knowledge of their figure, and internal construction 
with the naked eye unassisted by art. Inthe vegetable world it 
has been the promoter of numberless discoveries, and like the 
air pump has corroborated many things that before were merely 
hypothetical. 

Of this instrument there are various kinds, among which the 
solar microscope deserves particular attention. This machine 
was invented bya Prussian gentleman of the name of Libukbun, 
and is of such a nature as to render perfectly transparent the 
body upon which the observations are to be made; its great utility 
in ascertaining with accuracy the internal movements and con- 
struction of small bodies, and in determining the velocity with 
which the blood circulates in animals, &c. &c. &c. Is too obvi- 
ous to require comment. 

Two other instruments for optical experiments, the camera- 
obscura and the magic /antern are the last of any consequence 
appertaining to this part of the subject, both of which are too 
well known to demand a particular description: the use of the 
first isin drawings from nature of remarkable places, and the 
second is commonly used for the purposes of amusement. This 
last is, I believe, a Chinese invention. 

Having now taken a general and comprehensive view of the 
nature and objects of experimental philosophy, and also of 

& the different subjects comprised in its several branches or di- 
visions, I propose making one or two observations upon the sci- 
ence of astronomy, which is usually studied at the same time 
with natural philosophy. 

In this extensive department of science the student will find 
ample cause for the adoration of his Almighty creator, and an 
inexhaustible fund of useful instruction. The wonderful power 
that retains the planets in their orbits. and which mere accident 
discovered to sir Jsaac Mewton, the ability of philosophers to 

measure those bodies that with unequalled and unimpeded regu- 
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larity, perform their respective courses round the sun, the spe- 
culations of philosophers on the nature and use of the cometary 
system and the classification of the fixed stars by astronomers, 
altogether create anever failing source of amusement to the su- 
perficial votary of science, and of important discoveries to the 
man of real genius, whose aim is to acquire celebrity, and to re- 
flect the beams of knowledge from himself to that portion of the 
community, whose means will not admit them to the benefits of 
education. 

Of the many advantages that have resulted from a know- 
ledge of astronomy few are ignorant, but of the source 
whence those good effects have sprung, how little is there known 
by the mass ofthe community. Thus a knowledge of astronomy 
is almost essentially necessary to the preservation of the fearless 
navigator, who, heedless of the dangers of an unknown ocean, 
seeks to immortalise himself by discovery. Yet how seldom are 
mariners acquainted with even the elementary principles of the 
science. A sailor will with his quadrant determine with compara- 
tive accuracy the latitude of his ship, but ask him for an expla- 
nation of the reason why the manner in which he uses the quad- 





rant conduces to this discovery, and he is totally incapable of 
giving one, and most probably he has never spent a thought upon 
the subject. 

In this branch of human knowledge the student must be cau- 
tious in separating those parts that are demonstrably true, from 
such as are only theoretical. Almost all the knowledge we pos- 
sess of the nature of the bodies called comets is purely hypo- 
thetical; for the laws that regulate their courses in the excen- 
tric orbits they have been discovered to move in, have never yet 
been ascertained with that degree of certainty, as to enable phi- 
losophers to calculate with accuracy the times of their periodic 
revolutions. From the observations that astronomers have been 
enabled to make on them, it is evident they must be entirely dif- 
ferent in their nature, from all the other bodies composing the 
planetary system; and from this and a variety of other circum- 
stances, whether or not they are habitable has become a ques- 
tion, that has given birth to numberless theories of their nature. 
Some have contended, that owing to the astonishing heat they 
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pass through in their ferihelia, they must necessarily be unin- 
habited. Others again have attempted to prove that they will 
not acquire greater heat in that part of their orbits in which 
they approach very near to the sun, than the planets. The first 
opinion is, I think, much more consistent with common sense, 
and the knowledge we possess of the effects the sun’s rays pro- 
duce on the particles of matter, than the last; for if heat is pro- 
duced by the combination of the rays of light with the terrene 
or earthly particles of matter, we must allow that according to 
the intensity of those rays, and the density of the matter they 
act upon, the heat must be proportionably great; consequently, a 
comet, if in reality itever approaches as near to the sun as phi- 
losophers have calculated, will, in its ferihelion be heated to an 
almost incredible degree, for the rays of light which strike upon 
it must necessarily be millions of times more intense than those 
that reach the earth. 

The study of astronomy ought always to be entered on or 
commenced immediately after that of mechanics, for as the first 
treats of the motions of the heavenly bodies and the latter those 
of such as are earthly, I consider the junction of the two in a 
course of study, as conducive ina great measure to the perfect 
understanding of the various branches that follow. 

I will now proceed to make some general observations upon 
the science of electricity, which considered as a branch of natural 
philosophy is deserving of particular attention. 

Electricity as a science was certainly unknown to the ancients, 
although we find they were not ignorant of those peculiar pro- 
perties of particular bodies from the knowledge of which its dis- 
covery resulted. The certainty of there being substances, which 
from mere rubbing acquired the properties of attraction was suf- 
ficient to rouse the spirit of research in the philosopher, and 
from animated endeavours to discover the cause of this curious 
phenomenon sprung the science of electricity, which from the 
labours of the learned, has grown of considerable importance in 
the scientific world, although considered as an agent of nature it 
is as yet but little known. 

Open then to the exertions of genius this is the proper 
held for exercising the talents with which nature hath gifted the 
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young philosopher, this the study in which to attain celebrity, 
and this the source, whence the student may draw many valua- 
ble advantages to himself and society. In order to be enabled to 
“cull the sweets,” of this inexhaustible fund of useful informa- 
tion with facility and promptitude, the student should commence 
his operations by tracing the several successive attempts of co- 
temporary philosophers to determine the laws by which it acts, 
For this purpose the History of Electricity by Priestley is of all 
other books, the most proper to begin with. In this elaborately 
learned work, the student will find an account of the different 
progressive steps by which electricity advanced into importance, 
of the several successive discoveries of different men of learning, 
of the methods that were used in the application of the proper 
ties of the electric fluid to medical purposes, of the means devi- 
sed by Franturn, for avoiding the dangers that would otherwise 
result from the atmospheric phenomena of thunderstorms, and a 
number of other interesting particulars of which the perusal of 
the work itself will supersede the necessity of an enumeration. 

It would be a tedious and unnecessary task to enter upon a 
particular examination of this department of science; to attempt 
a development of the different methods philosophers have pur- 
sued in bringing it to perfection in the narrow limits of an es- 
say would be vain and nugatory, and therefore I must refer the 
reader, for further information, to the writers upon this subject. 
In the works of Cavallo, Adams, Valli, Nicholson, Walker, Wil- 
kinson, and others, the pupil will find sufficient instruction to 
enable him to choose with judgment the path of discovery most 
proper for him to pursue, and with a knowledge ‘of the forego- 
ing branches of natural philosophy; combined with a tolerable 
portion of perseverance, he wiil be enabled in time to acquire a 
state of pre-eminence and celebrity sufficiently elevated to re- 
compense him in the most ample manner for every inconveni- 
ence he may have encountered in its attainment. 

Having now carried the reader through the vast and exten- 
sive range of study it will be necessary to traverse, in order to 
acquire that guantum of philosophical knowledge which must 


ever be considered as an essential ingredient in the literary ac- 


quirements of the scholar and the gentleman. I will conclude 
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the essay by some few general observations for the farther in- 
struction of the pupil in its pursuit. 

A knowledge of some particular branches of the mathema- 
tics being so intimately blended with that of many kinds of phi- 
losophical investigations, as to have been judged essentially re- 








quisite to the perfect comprehension of them; it has been con- 
sidered an indespensable qualification in the student, to be ac- 
quainted with such of them as will render him capable of over- 
coming the many obstacles and difficulties the Newtonian philo- 
soplty presents. This must be the more obvious when we re- 
flect upon the propriety of selecting this kind of philosophical 
learning tocommence with; for if it be necessary to begin the study 
by taking up that part which is purely mathematical, it is evident 
that the previous acquirement of such knowledge as will enable 
the student to do this with satisfaction and facility must not only 
be proper but requisite. Allowing then that some degree of 
mathematical knowledge, is necessary in studying the elementary 
principles of natural philosophy and such parts as are capable of 
anddemand geometrical demonstration, it may not be deemed su- 
perfluous to inquire into the precise quantity of this kind of 
knowledge, that is really essential. 

In that part of mechanical philosophy which investigates the 
‘doctrine of forces, a knowledge of geometry and algebra is ob- 
viously necessary, for as experimental demonstrations of its va- 
rious propositions are practically impossible, or attended with so 
many evident inconveniences as to be entirely out of the question, 
recourse must be had to the assistance of the analytic science. 
It is the same in hydrostatics and hydraulics in investigating 
and ascertaining the various forces, powers, &c. of fluids, in their 
application to various purposes of life; also, in some parts of 
pneumatics, with regard to the compressive powers of the at- 
mosphere, its weight and elasticity, and also in zrostatic experi- 
ments, and the intricate subject of acoustics. Before however 
we proceed farther in our enumeration, it must be observed that 
geometry and algebra are not the only branches of the mathe- 
matics, an acquaintance with which is useful in natural philo- 
sophy; beside those a knowledge of fluxions will frequently be 


found requisite, for when the former fail in their application to 
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the investigating of any subject, the latter must be substituted. 
Thusin discovering the laws of the planetary system, the dimen- 
sions of its different bodies and the times of their periodic revo- 
lutions, the higher geometry can alone be successfully appli- 
ed. Now if those three divisions of the mathematical depart- 
ment of science are allowed to constitute a component part of 
philosophical knowledge, and it would evidently be nugatory to 
commence the study of any one of them without beginning at 
the first and lowest branches of the science, and proceeding with 
regularity and method through the whole, it follows that thégma- 
thematics, generally, ought always to be studied previous to the 
entrance of the student on natural philosophy. The mind is fit- 
ted then for philosophical inquiry only when replete with mathe- 
matical knowledge; if thus prepared a young man enters upon 
the above course of study he will seldom be liable to those fre- 
quent impositions of the understanding, that result from the im- 
plicit credence that students too often give to the theories of the 
learned, when perhaps only covered with the veil of plausibility. 
This feeble covering can never resist the keen inquiring eye of 
the mathematical philosopher, habituated to receive as truths 





notions unsupported by the clearest demonstration, he will pene- 
trate into the foundation of the theory and will examine the 

strength of the arguments brought forward to support it, then 
from the circumstantial evidence derived from the facts really 
existing he will quickly be enabled to decide upon its compara- 
tive probability. 

Every Ayfothesis must necessarily be founded upon certain 
propositions or principles, on the apparent probability or falsity 
of which rests in a wreat measure, the truth of the whole; in order 
then to ascertain with accuracy, the degree of belicf we ought to 
place on the credebility of any theory, it is necessary that we 
should commence by discovering the grounds of its invention, or 
the primary facts upon which it is founded. If those are found 
to all appearance correct or probable, we are to pursue our ex- 
amination by observing the manner in which the hypothesis has 
been constructed, and noting the several defects or inconsisten- 
cics, which several imperfections are so many proofs of its inuti- 


lity to answer the desired end, whether it be the explanation of 
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some natural phenomenon or the resolution of a metaphysical in- 
quiry. 


The truth of any theory may also be sometimes estimated 
from its general appearance; for according as its invention has 
been made in concordance with the long established rules of na- 
ture, or as it bears onits face the stamp of improbability we can 
judge with some accuracy, whether it be such as may be receiy- 
ed and credited without hesitation. I however would not recom- 
mend this method to the student, until he has acquired a portion 
of philosophical knowledge sufficient to render him competent to 
judge, in many cases without the trouble of investigation. 

Men of genius that spend their whole life in the acquisition 
of learning, can frequently determine with readiness, and with- 
out the trouble of a formal examination, the comparative truth 
or probability we ought to attach to any theory; but most young 
men are so apt to take plausibility for truth, and this is so often 
made by the ingenuity of the inventor, a veil to cover numberless 
substantial defects, that they ought in no case, trust to the nature 
of the impressions excited by the first view of the theory, but to 
enter immediately upon such an examination of its nature, as ex- 
perience has proved to be the most proper. 

There is a difference between mere fphilosophical conjectures, 
and credible hypothesis, that the student ought particularly tore- 
collect. The first are built merely on the imagination of the 
maker, and result solely from that spirit of curiosity, which as 
a principle of the human breast, is constantly exciting him to 
useful or speculative inquiries, either as futile attempts to satis- 
fy this desire, or as endeavours to explain the subject of inquiry 
to others. Many suppositious absurdities of the ancients and 
even of some modern philosophers, although dignified with the 
title of hypothesis are purely of the former species. The nature 
of the latter, I have just explained, and to point out the several 
circumstances of difference between each, I judge unnecessary. 

Most young men inthe study of natural philosophy, are so 
eager in desiring to commence the experimental part, as fre- 
quently to fly from the elementary principles of the science, the 

only proper foundation, on which to build a knowledge of the stu- 
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dy, to those in which amusement is blended with utility, and 
where learning is conveyed through the medium of the external 
senses. Although this isa very natural wish, yet that it is not 
only improper, but may lead to many difficulties and impedi- 
ments to the progress of the pupil, must be obvious when we re- 
flect upon the considerations just mentioned. Ifa knowledge of 
the mathematics be essential in the study of natural philosophy, 
and it has been judged proper to commence this study by such 
parts as are purely mathematical, it is evident that a contrary me- 
thod. must lead to perplexity and intricacy, and consequently 
ought to be avoided. 

I have now to the best of my abilities given a general view of 
the advantages, that must necessarily result from the cultivating 
a taste for, and promoting the knowledge of experimental phi- 
losophy. If one reader be induced to commence the study from 
the perusal of this essay, I shall be fully and satisfactorily com- 
pensated for any little trouble it has cost me, and cherishing this 
hope, I leave him with the sincerest wishes for the most eleva- 


ted success and celebrity in his undertaking and its end. 
MY. 


Baltimore, Sept. 3, 1810, 
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CRITICISM. 


FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
The Borough, a poem, by the Rev. George Crabbe, LL. B. 


WE are very glad to meet with Mr. Crabbe so soon again; and 
particularly glad to find, that his early return has been occasion- 
ed, in part, by the encouragement he received on his last ap- 
pearance. This late spring of public favour, we hope, he will 
yet live to see ripen into mature fame. We scarcely know any 
poet who deserves it better; and are quite certain there is none 
who is more secure of keeping with posterity whatever he may 
win from his contemporaries. 

The present poem is precisely of the character of the Village 
and the Parish Register. It has the same peculiarities, and the 
same faults and beauties; though a severe critic might perhaps 
add, that its peculiarities are more obtrusive, its faults greater, 
and its beauties less. However that be, both faults and beauties 
are so plainly produced by the peculiarity, that it may be worth 
while, before giving any more particular account of it, to try if 
we can ascertain in what that consists. 

And here we shall very speedily discover, that Mr. Crabbe is 
distinguished, from all other poets, both by the choice of his sub- 
jects and by his manner of treating them. All his persons are 
taken .from the lower ranks of life; and all his scenery from the 
most ordinary and familiar objects of nature or art. His cha- 
racters and incidents, too, are as common as the elements out of 
which they are compounded are humble; and not only has he no- 
thing prodigious or astonishing in any of his representations, but 
he has not even attempted to impart any of the ordinary colours 
of poetry to those vulgar materials. He has no moralizing swains 
or sentimental tradesmen; and scarcely ever seeks to charm us 
by the artless manners or lowly virtues of his personages. On 
the contrary, he has represented his villagers and humble burgh- 
ers as altogether as dissipated, and more dishonest and discon- 
tented, than the profligates of higher life; and, instead of con- 
ducting us through blooming groves and pastoral meadows, has 
led us along filthy lanes and crowded wharfs, to hospitals, alms- 
houses, and gin-shops. In some of these delincations, he may be 
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considered as the satirist of low lifey—an occupation sufficiently 
arduous, and ina great degree new and original in our language. 
But by far the greater part of his poetry is of a different and a 
higher character; and aims at moving or delighting us by lively, 
touching, and finely contrasted representations of the disposi- 
tions, sufferings, and occupations of those ordinary persons who 
form the far greater part of our fellow-creatures. This, too, he 
has sought to effect, merely by placing before us the clearest, 
most brief, and most striking sketches of their external condi- 
tion,—the most sagacious and unexpected strokes of character,— 
and the truest and most pathetic pictures of natural feeling and 
commonsuffering. By the mere force of his art, and the novelty of 
his style, he forces us to attend to objects that are usually neglect- 
ed, and to enter into feelings from which we are in general but 
too eager to escape ;—and then trusts to nature for the effect of 





the representation. 

It is obvious, at first sight, that this is not a task for an ordi- 
nary hand; and that many ingenious writers, who make a very 
good figure with battles, nymphs, and moonlight landscapes, 
would find themselves quite helpless if set down among streets, 
harbours, andtaverns. The difficulty of such subjects, in short, 
is sufficiently visible—and some of the causes of that difficulty: 
but they have their advantages also;—and of these, and their 
hazards, it seems natural to say a few words, before entering 
more minutely into the merits of the work before us. 

The first great advantage of such familiar subjects is, that 
every one is necessarily perfectly well acquainted with the origi- 
nals; and is therefore sure to feel all that pleasure, from a faith- 
ful representation of them, which results from the perception of 
a perfect and successful imitation. In the kindred art of paint- 
ing, we find that this single consideration has been sufficient 
to stamp a very high value upon accurate and lively delineations 
of objects, in themselves the most uninteresting, and even disa- 
greeable ; and no very inconsiderable part of the pleasure which 
may be derived from Mr. Crabbe’s poetry, may be referred to its 
mere truth and fidelity, and to the brevity and clearness with 
which he sets before his readers, objects and characters with 
which they have been all their days familiar. 

In his happier passages, however, he has a higher merit, and 
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imparts a far higher gratification. The chief delight of poetry 
consists, not so much in what it directly supplies to the imagi- 
nation, as in what it enables it to supply to itself;—not in warm- 
ing the heart with its passing brightness, but in kindling its own 
lasting stores of light and heat;—not in hurrying the fancy along 
by a foreign and accidental impulse, but in setting it agoing, by 
touching its internal springs and principles of activity. Now, this 
highest and most delightful effect can only be produced by the 
poet’s striking a note to which the heart and the affections na- 
turally vibrate in unison;—by his rousing one of a large family 
of kindred impressions; by his dropping the rich seed of his fan- 
cy upon the fertile and sheltered placesof the imagination. But it is 
evident, that the emotions connected with common and familiar ob- 
jects,—which fill every man’s memory, and are necessarily associ- 
ated with all that he has felt or fancied, are of all others the most 
likely to answer this description, and to produce, where they can be 
raised toasufficient height, this great effectin its utmost perfection. 
It is for this reason that the images and affections that belong to our 
universal nature, are always, if tolerably represented, infinitely 
more captivating, in spite of their apparent commonness and 
simplicity, than those that are peculiar to certain situations, how- 
ever they may come recommended by novelty or grandeur. The 
familiar feeling of maternal tenderness and anxiety, which is 
every day before our eyes, even in the brute creation,—and the 
enchantment of youthful love, which is nearly the same in all 
characters, ranks and situations,—still contribute more to the 
beauty and interest of poetry than all the misfortunes of princes, 
the jealousies of heroes, and the feats of giants, magicians or la- 
dies in armour. Every one can enter into the former set of 
feclings; and but a few into the latter. The one calls up a thou- 
sand familiar and long remembered emotions,—and are answer- 
ed and reflected on every side by the kindred impressions which 
experience or observation have traced upon every memory; 
while the other lights up but a transient and unfruitful blaze, and 
passes away without perpetuating itself in any corresponding 
sensation. 

Now, the delineation of all that concerns the lower and most 
numerous classes of society, is, in this respect, on a footing with 
the pictures of our primary affections,—that their originals are 
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necessarily farniliar to all men, and are inseparably associated 


with a multitude of their most interesting impressions. What- 
ever may be our own condition, we all live surrounded with the 
poor from infancy to age ;—we hear daily of their sufferings and 
misfortunes ;—and their toils, their crimes, or their pastimes, are 
our hourly spectacle. Many diligent readers of poetry know lit- 
tle, by their own experience, of palaces, castles or camps; and 
still less of princes, warriors and banditti;—but every one tho- 
roughly understands every thing about cottages, streets and vil- 
lages; and conceives, pretty correctly, the character and condition 
of sailors, ploughmen and artificers. If the poet can contrive, 
therefore, to create a sufficient interest in subjects like these, 
they will infallibly sink deeper into the mind, and be more pro- 
lific of kindred trains af emotion, than subjects of greater digni- 
Nor is the difficulty of exciting such an interest by any 


ty. 
It is human nature, 


means so great as is generally imagined. 
and human feelings, after all, that form the true source of inter- 


est in poetry of every description;—and the splendour and the 
marvels by which it is sometimes surrounded, serve no other 
purpose than to fix our attention on those workings of the heart, 
and those energies of the understanding, which alone command 
all the genuine sympathies of human beings,—and which may be 
found as abundantly in the breasts of cottagersasof kings. Wher- 
ever there are human beings, therefore, with feelings and cha- 
racters to be represented, our attention may be fixed by. the art 
of the poct,—by his judicious selection of circumstances,—by 
the force and vivacity of his style, and the clearness and brevity 
of his representations. Jn point of fact, we are all touched more 
deeply, as well as more frequently, in real life, with the suffer- 
ings of peasants than of princes; and sympathize much oftener, 
and more heartily, with the successes of the poor, than of the rich 
and distinguished. The occasions of such feelings are indeed 
so many, and so common, that they do not often leave any very 
permanent traces behind them, but pass away, and are effaced 
by the very rapidity of their succession. The business and the 
cares, and the pride of the world, obstruct the devolopment of 
the emotions to which they would naturally give rise, and press 
so close and thick upon the mind, as to shut it, at most seasons, 
against the reflections that are perpetually secking for admission. 
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When we have leisure, however, to look quietly into our hearts, we 
shall find in them an infinite multitude -of little fragments. of 
sympathy with our brethren in humble life,—abortive movements 
of compassion, and embryos of kindness and concern, which 
had once fairly begun to live and germinate within them, though 
withered and broken off by the selfish bustle and fever of our 
daily occupations. Now, all these may be revived and carried on 
to maturity by the art ofthe poet;—and, therefore, a powerful effort 
to interest us in the feelings of the humble and obscure, 
will usually call forth more deep, more numerous, and more 
permanent emotions, than can ever be excited by the fate of 
princesses and heroes. Independent of the circumstances to 
which we have already alluded, there are causes which make us 
at all times more ready to enter into the feelings of the humble, 
than of the exalted part of our species. Our sympathy with 
their enjoyments is enhanced by a certain mixture of pity for 
their general condition, which, by purifying it from that taint of 
envy which almost always adheres to our admiration of the great, 
renders it more welcome and satisfactory to our bosoins; while 
our concern for their sufferings is at once softened and endear- 
ed tous by the recollection ofourown exemption from them, and by 
the feeling, that we frequently have itin our power to relieve them. 

Froin these and from other causes, it appears to us to be cer- 
tain, that where subjects taken from humble life can be made 
sufficiently interesting to overcome the distaste and the preju- 
dices with which the usages of polished society too generally 
lead us to regard them, the interest which they excite will com- 


monly be more profound and more lasting than any that can be 


raised upon loftier themes; and the poet of the Village and the 
Boroygh be oftener, and longer read, than the poet of the Court 
or the Camp. The most popular passages of Shakspeare and 
Cowper, we think, are of this description: and there is much, 
both in the volume before us, and in Mr. Crabbe’s former pub- 
lications, to which we might now venture to refer, as proofs of 
the same doctrine. When such representations have once made 


an impression onthe imagination, they are remembered daily, and 


forever. We can neither look around, nor within us, without 
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being reminded of their truth and their importance; and, while the 
more brilliant effusions of romantic fancy are recalled only at 
long intervals, and in rare situations, we feel that we cannot walk 
a step from our own doors, nor cast a glance back on our de- 
parted years, without being indebted to the poet of vulgar life for 
some striking image or touching reflection, of which the occa- 
sions were always before us; but,—till he taught us how to im- 
prove them,—were almost always allowed to escape. 

Such, we conceive, are some of the advantages of the subjects 
which Mr. Crabbe has in a great measure introduced into mo- 
dern poetry ;—and such the grounds upon which we venture to 
predict the durability of the reputation which he has acquired. 
That they have their disadvantages also, is obvious; and it is no 
less obvious, that it is to these we must ascribe the greater part 
of the faults and deformities with which this author is fairly 
chargeable. The two great errors into which he has fallen, are— 
that he has described many things not worth describing;—and 
that he has frequently excited disgust, instead of pity or indig- 
nation, in the breasts of his readers. These faults are obvious,— 
and, we believe, are popularly laid to his charge: yet there is, in 
so far as we have observed, a degree of misconception as to the 
true grounds and limits of the charge, which we think it worth 
while to take this opportunity of correcting. 

The poet of humble life must describe a great deal,—and 
must even describe, minutely, many things which possess in 
themselves no beauty or grandeur. The reader’s fancy must be 
awaked,—and the power of his own pencil displayed;—a distant 
locality and imaginary reality must be given to his characters 
and agents; and the ground colour of their common condition 
must be laid in, before his peculiar and selected groups can be 
presented with any effect or advantage. In the same way, he 
must study characters with a minute and anatomical precision; 
and must make both himself and his readers familiar with the 
ordinary traits and general family features of the beings among 
whom they are to move, before they can either understand, or take 
much interest in the individuals who are to engross their atten- 
tion. Thus far, there is no excess or unnecessary minuteness. 
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But this faculty of observation, and this power of description, hald 
out great temptations to gofurther. ‘There is a pride and a de- 
light in the exercise of all peculiar power; and the poet, who has 
learned to describe external objects exquisitely with a view to 
heighten the effect of his moral designs, and to draw characters 
with accuracy to he!p forward the interest or the pathos of the 
picture, will be in great danger of describing scenes, and draw- 
ing characters, for no other purpose, but to indulge his taste, and 
to display his talents. It cannot be denied, we think, that Mr. 
Crabbe has, on many occasions, proved unequal to this tempta- 
tion. He is led away, every now and then, by his lively concep- 
tion of external objects, and by his nice and sagacious observa- 
tion of human character; and wantons and luxuriates in descrip- 
tions and moral portrait-painting, while his readers are left to 
wonder to what end so much industry has been exerted. 

His chief fault, however, is his frequent lapse into disgust- 
ing representations; and this, we will confess, is an error for 
which we find ii far more difficult cither to account or to apolo- 
geize. We are not, however, ofthe opinion which we have often 
heard stated, that he has represented human nature under too un- 
favourable an aspect, or that the distaste which his poetry some- 
times produces, is owing merely to the painful nature of the 
scenes and subjects with which it abounds. On the contrary, we 
think he has given a juster, as well as a more striking picture, of 
the true character and situation of the lower orders of this country, 
than any other writer, whether in verse or in prose; and that he 
has made no more use of painful emotions than was neccessary to 
the production ofa pathetic effect. 

All powerful and pathetic poetry, it is obvious, abounds in 
images of distress. The delight which it bestows partakes 
strongly of pain; and, by a sort of contradiction, which has long 
engaged the attention of the reflecting, the compositions that at- 
tract us most powerfully, and detain us the longest, are those 
that produce in us most of the effects of actual suffering and 
wretchedness. The solution of this paradox is to be found, we 
think, in the simple fact, that pain is a far stronger sensation than 
pleasure in human existence; and that the cardinai virtue of all 
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things that are intended to delight the mind, is to produce a 
strong sensation. Life itself appears to consist in sensation; and 
the universal passion of all beings that have life, seems to be, 
that they should be made intensely conscious of it, by a succes- 
sion of powerful and engrossing emotions. All the mere gratifi- 
cations or natural pleasures that are in the power even of the 
most fortunate, are quite insufficient to fill this vast craving for 
sensation: and a more violent stimulus is sought for by those who 
have attained the vulgar heights of life, in the pains and dangers 
of war,—the agonies of gaming,—or the feverish toils of ambi- 
tion. To those who have tasted of these potent cups, where the 
bitter however so obviously predominates, the security, the com- 
forts, and what are called the enjoyments of common life, are in- 
tolerably insipid and disgusting. Nay, we think we have obser- 
ved, that even th se who without any effort or exertion, have 
experienced unusual misery, frequently appear, in like manner, 
to acquire a taste for it, and come to look on the tranquillity of 
ordinary life with a kind of indifference not unmingled with con- 
tempt. It is certain, at least, that they dwell with most appa- 
rent satisfaction on the memory of those days, which have been 
marked by the deepest and most agonizing sorrows, and derive a 
certain delight from the recollections of those overwhelming sen- 
sations which once occasioned so fierce a throb in the languish- 
ing pulse of their existence. 

If any thing of this kind, however, can be traced in real life,— 
if the passion for emotion be so strong, as to carry us, not in im- 
agination, but in reality, over the rough edge of present pain,x— 
it will not be difficult to explain, why it should be so attractive in 
the copies and fictions of poetry. There, as in real life, the 
great demand is for emotion; while the pain with which it may 
be attended, can scarcely, by any possibility, exceed the limits 
ef endurance. The recollection, that it is but a copy anda fic- 
tion, is quite sufficient to keep it down to a moderate temperature, 
and to make it welcome as the sign or the harbinger of that agi- 
tation of which the soul is avaricious. It is not, then, from any 
peculiar quality in painful emotions that they become capable of © 
affording the delight which attends them in tragic or pathetic 
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poetry,—but merely from the circumstance of their being more 
intense and powerful than any other emotions of which the mind 
is susceptible. If it was the constitution of our nature to feel 
joy as keenly, or to sympathize with it as heartily as we do with 
sorrow, we have no doubt that no other sensation would ever be 
intentionally excited by the artists that minister to delight. But 
the fact is, that the pleasures of which we are capable, are slight 
and feeble, compared with the pains that we may endure; and 
that, feeble as they are, the sympathy which they excite falls 
much more short of the original emotion. When the object, 
therefore, is to obtain sensation, there can be no doubt to which 
of the fountains we shall repair; and if there be but few pains 
in real life which are not, in some measure, endeared to us by 
the emotions with which they are attended, we may be pretty 
sure, that the more distress we introduce into poetry, the more 
we shall rivet the attention and attract the admiration of the rea- 
der. 

There is but one exception to this rule,—and it brings us 
back from the apology of Mr. Crabbe, to his condemnation. 
Every form of distress, whether it proceed form passion or from 
fortune, and whether it fall upon vice or virtue, adds to the in- 
terest and the charm of poetry—except only that which is con- 
nected with ideas of disgust,—the least taint of which disenchants 
the whole scene, and puts an end both to delight and sympathy. 
But what is it, it may be asked, that is the proper object of dis- 
cust? and what is the precise description of things which we 
think Mr. Crabbe so inexcusable for admitting? Itis not easy 
to define a term at once so simple and so significant; but it may 
not be without its use, to indicate in a general way, our concep- 
tion of its force and comprehension. 

It is needless, we suppose, to explain what are the objects of 
disgust in physical or external existences. These are sufficient- 
ly plain and unequivocal; and it is universally admitted, that all 
mention of them mus tbe carefully excluded from every poetical 
description. With regard, again, to human character, action, and 
feeling, we should be inclined to term every thing disgusting, 
which represented misery, without making any appeal to our love or 
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our admiration. Ifthe suffering person be amiable, the delightful 
feeling of love and affection tempers the pain which the contempla- 
tion of suffering has a tendency to excite, and enhances it into the 
stronger, and therefore more attractive sensation of pity. If there 
be great power or energy, however united to guilt or wretched- 
ness, the mixture of admiration exalts the emotion into something 
that is sublime and pieasing. Even in cases of mean and atrocious 
guilt, our sympathy with the victims upon whom it Is practised, 
and our active indignation and desire of vengence, reconcile us to 
the humiliating display, and make a compound that, upon the 
whole, is productive cf pleasure. 

The only sufferers, then, upon whom -we cannot bear to look, 
are those that excite pain by their wretchedness, while they are 
too depraved to be the objects of affection, and too weak and insig- 
‘nificant to be the causes of misery to others, or, consequently, of 
indignation to the spectators. Such are the depraved, abject, dis- 
eased and neglected poor,—creatures in whom every thing amiable 
or respectable has been extinguished by sordid passions or brutal de- 
bauchery,—who have no means of doing the mischief of which 
they are capable,—whom every one despises, and no one can either 
love or fear. On the characters, the miseries, and the vices of such 
beings, we look with disgust merely: and, though it may perhaps 
serve some moral purpose, occasionally to set before us this humi- 
_liating spectacle of human nature sunk to utter worthlessness and 
insignificance, it is altogether in vain to think of exciung either pity 
or horror, by the truest and most forcible representations of their 
sufferings or of their enormities. They have no hold upon any of 
the feelings that lead us to take an interest in our fellow creatures; 
we turn away from them, therefore, with loathing and dispassionate 
aversion;—we fec] our imaginations polluted by the intrusion of any 
images connected with them; and are offended and disgusted when 
we are forced to look closely upon those festering heaps of moral 
filth and corruption. It is with concern we add, that we know no 
writer who has sinned so deeply in this respect as Mr. Crabbe,— 
who has so often presented us with spectacles which it is purely 
painful and degrading to contemplate, and bestowed such powers 
of conception and expression in giving us distinct ideas of what we 
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must abhor toremember. If Mr. Crabbe had been a person of or- 
dinary talents we might have accounted for his error, in some de- 
eree, by supposing, that his frequent success in treating of subjects 
which had been usually rejected by other poets, had at length led 
him to disregard, altogether, the commom impressions of mankind 
as to What was allowable and what inadmissible in poetry, and 
to reckon the unalterable laws by which nature has regulated 
our sympathies, among the prejudices by which they were 
shackled and impaired. It is difficult, however, to conceive 
how a writer of his quick and exact observation should 
have failed to perceive, that there is not a single instance 
of a serious interest being excited by an object of disgust; and 
that Shakspeare himself, who has ventured every thing, has ne- 
ver ventured to shock our feelings with the crimes or the suf- 
ferings of beings absolutely without power or principle. Inde- 
pendent of universal practice, too, it is still more difficult to con- 
ceive how he should have overlooked the reason on which this 
practice is founded; for though it be generally true, that poetical 
representations of suffering and of guilt produce emotion, and 
consequently delight, yet it certainly did not require the penetra- 
tion of Mr. Crabbe to discover, that there is adegree of depravi- 
ty which counteracts our sympathy with suffering, and a degree 
of insignificance which extinguishes our interest in guilt. We 
abstain from giving any extracts in support of this accusation: 
but those who have perused the volume before us, will have al- 
ready recollected the story of Frederic Thompson, of Abel Keene, 
of Blaney, of Benbow, and a good part of those of Grimes and 
Ellen Orford,—besides many shorter passages. It is now time, 
however, to give the reader a more particular account of the work 
which contains them. 

The Borough of Mr. Crabbe, then, is a detailed and minute 
account of an ancient, English sea-port town, of the middling er- 
der; containing a series of pictures of its scenery, and of the dif- 
ferent classes and occupations of its inhabitants. It is thrown into 
the form of letters, though without any attempt at the epistolary 
character; and treats of the vicar and curate—the sectaries—tlic 
attornices—the apothecarics; and the inns, clubs, and stroiling- 
Players, that make a figure in the place:—but more particularh 
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of the poor, and their characters and treatment; and of alms- 
houses, prisons, and schools. There is, of course, no unity or 
method in the poem,—which consists altogether of a succession 
of unconnected descriptions, and is still more miscellaneous in re- 
ality, than would be conjectured from the titles of its twenty-four se- 
parate compartments. As& it does not admit of analysis, there- 
fore, or even of a much more particular description, we can only 
give our readers a just idea of its execution, by extracting a 
few of the passages that appear to us most characterestic in each 





of the many styles it exhibits. 

One of the first that strikes us, is the following very touching 
and beautiful picture of innocent love, misfortune, and resigna- 
tion—all of them taking a tinge of additional sweetness and ten- 
derness from the humble condition of the parties, and affording 
a striking illustration of the remarks we have ventured to make 
on the advantages of such subjects. The passage occurs in the 
second letter, where the author has been surveying, with a 
glance half pensive and half sarcastical, the monuments erected 
in the churchyard. He then proceeds— 


‘ Yes! there are real mourners—I have seen 
A fair, sad girl, mild, suffering, and serene; 
Attention (through the day) her duties claim’d, 
And to be useful as resign’d she aim’d; 
Neatly she drest, nor vainly seem’d t’ expect 
Pity for grief, or pardon for neglect; 
But when her wearied parents sunk to sleep; 
She sought her place to meditate and weep; 
‘Then to her mind was all the past display’d, 
That faithful Memory brings to Sorrow’s aid: 
For then she thought on one regretted youth, 
Her tender trust, ana his unquestion’d truth; 
In ev’ry place she wander’d, where they’d been, 
And sadly-sacred held the parting-scene 
Where last for sea he took his leave;—that place 
With double interest would she nightly trace,’ &c. 

* Happy he sail’d; and great the care she took, 
That he should softly sleep and smartly look; 
White was his better linen, and his check 
Was made mere trim than any on the deck; 
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And every comfort men at sea can know, 
Was her’s to buy, to make, and to bestow; 
For he to Greenland sail’d, and much she told, 
How he should guard against the climate’s cold; 
Yet saw not danger; dangers he’d withstood, 
Nor could she trace the fever in his blood: 
His messmates smil’d at flushings in his cheek, 
And he too smil’d, but seldom would he speak; 
For now he found the danger, felt the pain, 
With grievous symptoms he could not explain. 

He call’d his friend, and prefac’d with a sigh 
A Lover’s message— 7'homas, | must die: 
“Would I could see my Sally, and could rest 
“* My throbbing temples on her faithful breast, 
“ And gazing go!—if not, this trifle take, 
“ And say, till death I wore it for her sake; 
** Yes! I must die—blow on, sweet breeeze, blow on! 
‘Give me one look, before my life be gone, 
“Oh! give me that! and let me not despair,— 
* One last fond look!—and now repeat the prayer.” 
He had his wish, had more; I will not paint 
The lovers’ meeting: she beheld him faint— 
With tender fears, she took a nearer view, 
Her terrors doubling as her hopes withdrew. 
He tried to smile; and, half succeeding, said, 
** Yes! I must die”—and Hope forever fied. 
Still long she nurs’d him; tender thoughts meantime 
Were interchang’d, and hopes and views sublime. 
To her he came to die, and every day 
She took some portion of the dread away; 
With him she pray’d, to him his Bible read, 
Sooth i the faint heart, and held the aching head: 
She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer; 
Apart she sigh’d; alone, she shed the tear; 
Then, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 
Fresh light, and gilt the prospect of the grave. 

One day he lighter seem’d, and they forgot 
The care, the dread, the anguish of their lot: 
They spoke with cheerfulness and seem’d to think, 
Yet said not so—* perhaps he will not sink.” 
A sudden brightness in his look appear’d; 
A sudden vigour in his voice was heard:— 
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She had been reading in the Book of Prayer, 
And led him forth, and plac’d him in his chair; 
Lively he seem’d and spoke of all he knew, 
The friendly many, and the favourite few; 
Nor one that day did he to mind recall, 
But she has treasur’d, and she loves them all; 
When in her way she meets them, they appear 
Peculiar people—death has made them dear. 
He nam’d his friend, but then his hand she prest, 
And fondly whisper’d, “ Thou must go to rest.” 
“I go,” he said; but, as he spoke, she found 
His hand more cold, and fluttering was the sound; 
Then gaz’d affrighten’d; but she caught a last, 
A dying look of love, and all was past!— 

She plac’d a decent stone his grave above, 
Neatly engrav’d—an offering of her love; 
For that she wrought, for that forsook her bed, 
Awake alike to duty and the dead; 
She would have griev’d, had friends presum’d to spare 
The least assistance—’twas her proper care. 

Here will she come, and on the grave will sit, 
Folding her arms, in long abstracted fit; 
But if observer pass, will take her round, 
And careless seem, for she would not be found; 
Then go again, and thus her hour employ, 
While visions please her, and while woes destroy.” 


There is a passage in the same tone, in the letter on Prisons. 
It describes the dream of a felon under sentence of death; and 
tnough the exquisite accuracy and beauty of the landscape paint- 
ing are such, as must have recommended it to notice in poetry 
ef any order, it seems to us to derive an unspeakable charm 
from the lowly simplicity and humble content of the characters— 
at least we cannot conceive any walk of ladies and gentlemen 
that should furnish out so sweet a picture as terminates the fol- 






lowing extract. It is only doing Mr. Crabbe justice to present 
it with a part of the dark foreground which he has drawn, in the 










waking existence of the poor dreamer. 










‘When first I came 
Within his view, I fancied there was shame, 
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1 judg’d Resentment; I mistook the air,-- 
These fainter passions live not with Despair 
Or but exist and die:—Hope, Fear and Love, 
Joy, Doubt and Hate, may other spirits move, 
But touch not his, who every waking hour 
Has one fix’d dread, and always feels its power. 
He takes his tasteless food; and, when ’tis done, 
Counts up his meals, now lessen’d by that onc; 
For Expectation is on time intent, | 
Whether he brings us joy or punishment. 
Yes! e’en in sleep th’ impressions all remain; 
Ele hears the sentence, and he feels the chain; 
He seems the place for that sad act to see, 
And dreams the very thirst which then will be: 
A priest attends—it seems the one he knew 
In his best days, beneath whose care he grew. 
At this his terrors take a sudden flight— 
He sees his native village with delight; 
The house, the chamber, where he once array’d 
His youthful person; where he knelt and pray’d: 
Then too the comforts he enjoy’d at home, 
‘The days of joy; the joys themselves are come;— 
The hours of innocence;—the timid look 
Of his lov’d maid, when first her hand he took 
And told his hope; her trembling joy appears, 
Her fore’d reserve, and his retreating fears. 
Yes! all are with him now, and all the while 
Life’s early prospects and his Fanny smile: 
‘Then come his sister and his village friend, 
And he will now the sweetest moments spend 
Life has to yield;—No! never will he find 


Again on earth such pleasure in his mind. 





Me goes through shrubby walks these friends among, 
‘ Love in their looks and pleasure on the tongue. 

' Pierc’d by no crime, and urg’d by no desire 

- For more than true and honest hearts require, 

t They feel the calm delight, and thus procced 

. Through the green lane,—then linger in the mead,— 


Stray o’er the heath in all its purple bloom, 'G 
And pluck the blossom where the wild-bees hum; ; 
Fhen through the broomy bound with ease they pass, 
And press the sandy sheep-walk’s slender grass, 
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Where dwarfish flowers among the gorse are spread, 
And the lamb brouzes by the linnet’s bed; 

Then ’cross the bounding brook they make their way 
O’er its rough bridge—and there behold the bay!— 
‘rhe ocean smiling to the fervid sun— 

The waves that faintly fall-and slowly run— 

The ships at distance, and the boats at hand; 

And now they walk upon the sea-side sand, 
Counting the number, and what kind they be, 

Ships softly sinking in the sleepy sea: 

Now arm in arm, now parted, they behold 

The glitt’ring waters on the shingles roll’d: 

The timid girls, half dreading their design, 

Dip the small foot in the retarded brine, 

And search for crimson weeds, which spreading flow, 
Or lie like pictures on the sand below; 

With all those bright red pebbles, that the sun 
Through the small waves so softly shines upon; 

And those live lucid jellies which the eye 

Delights to trace as they swim glitt’ring by; 
Pearl-shells and rubied star-fish they admire, 

And will arrange above the parlour fire,— 


Tokens of bliss’’—— 


If these extracts do not make the reader feel how deep and 
peculiar an interest may be excited by humble subjects, we 
should almost despair of bringing him over to our opinion, even 
by Mr. Crabbe’s inimitable description and pathetic pledging for 
the parish poor. The subject is one of those, which to many will 
appear repulsive, and, to some fastidious natures, perhaps dis- 
gusting. Yet, if the most admirable painting of external objects,— 
the most minute and thorough knowledge of human character, 
—and that warm glow of active and rational benevolence which 
lends a guiding light to observation, and an enchanting colour to 
eloquence, can entitle a poet to praise—as they do entitle him to 
more substantial rewards—we are persuaded that the following 
passage will not be speedily forgotten: 

‘ Your plan I love not:—with a number you 


Have plac’d your poor, your pitiable few; 
There, in one house, for all their lives to be, 


Vhe patiper-palace which they lrte to see: 
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That giant building, that high bounding wall, 

Those bare worn walks, that lofty thund’ring hall! 
That large loud clock, which tolls each dreaded heur, 
Those gates and locks, and all those signs of power; 

It is a prison, with a milder name, 

Which few inhabit’ without dread or shame.— 

* Alas! their sorrows in their bosoms dwell, 
They’ve much to suffer, but have nought to tell; 
They have no evil in the place to state, 

And dare not say, if is the house they hate: 
They own there’s granted all such place can give, 
But live repining, for ’Us there they live. 

Grandsires are there, who now no more must see, 
No more must nurse upon the trembling knee 
The lost lov’d daughter’s infant progeny: 

Like Death’s dread mansion, this allows not place 
For joyful meetings of a kindred race. 

Is not the martront ere, to whom the son 

Was wont at each declining day to run; 

He (when his toil was over) gave delight, 

By lifting up the latch, and one “ Good night!” 
Yes, she is here; but nightly to her door, 

The son, still lab’ring, can return no more. 

Widows are here, who in their huts were left, 

Of husbands, children, plenty, ease bereft; 
Yet all that grief within the humble shed 

Was soften’d, soften’d in the humble bed: 
But here in all its force, remains the grie/, 
And not one soft’ning object for relief. 

Who can, when here, the social neighbour me¢t? 

Who learn the story current in the street? 

Who to the long-known intimate impart 

Facts they have learn’d, or feelings of the heart?— 
They talk, indeed; but who can choose a frend, 
Or seek companions at their journey’s end?’— 

‘ What, if no grievous fears their lives annoy; 
Js it not worse, no prospects to enjoy? 

*Tis cheerless living in Such bounded view, 
With nothing dreadful, but with nothing new; 


Nothing to bring them joy, to make them weep,— 


‘The day itself is, like the night, asleep; 
Or on the sameness, ifa break be made, 
"Tis by some pauper to his grave convey’d; 
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By smuggled news from neighb’ring village told, 
News never true, or truth a twelvemonth old; 
By some new inmate doom’d with them to dwell, 
Or justice come to see that all goes well: 
Or change of room; or hour of leave to crawl 
On the black footway winding with the wall, 
*Till the stern bell forbids, or master’s sterner call. 
Here too the mother sees her children train’d, 
Her voice excluded and her feelings pain’d: 
Who govern here, by general rules must move, 
Where ruthless custom rends the bond of love. 
Nations, we know, have nature’s law transgress’d, 
And snatch’d the infant from the parent’s breast; 
But still for public good the boy was train’d; 
The mother suffer’d, but the matron gain’d: 
Here Nature’s outrage serves no cause to aid; 
‘The pang is felt, but not the Spartan made. 
Here the good pauper, losing all the praise 
By worthy deeds acquir’d in better days, 
Breathes afew months; then, to his chamber led, 
Expires,—while strangers prattle round his bed. 


These we take to be specimens of Mr. Crabbe’s best style; —~ 


but he has great variety;—and some readers may be better plea- 


sed with his satirical vein,—which is both copious and original. 


The Vicar is an admirable sketch of what must be very difficult 


to draw;—a good, easy man, with no character at all;—his little, 


humble vanity;—his constant care to offend no one:—his maw- 


kish and feeble gallantry—indolent good nature, and love of 


gossipping and trifling—are all very exactly, and very pleasing- 


ly delineated. We can only make room for the conclusion: 


ad 


‘ But let applause be dealt in all we may, 
Our priest was cheerful, and in season gay; 
His frequent visits seldom fail’d to please; 
Easy himself, he sought his neighbour’s ease; 
To asmall garden with delight he came, 
And gave successive flowers a summer’s fame; 


These he presented, with a grace his own, 

To his fair friends, and made their beauties known, 

Not without moral compliment; how they, 

“Like flower's Were swect, and must like flowers decay.” 
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Fiddling and fishing were‘his arts; at times 
He alter’d sermons, and he aimed at rhymes; 
And his fair friends, not yet intent on cards, 
Oft he amus’d with riddless and charades.’~- 

‘ The rich approv’d—of them in awe he stood; 
The poor admir’d—they all believ’d him good; 
The old and serious of his habits spoke; 

The frank and youthful lov’d his pleasant jokes 
Mamma approv’d a safe contented guest, 
And miss a friend to back a small request; 
In him his flock found nothing to condemn; 
Him sectaries lik’d—he never troubled them; 
No trifles fail’d his yielding mind to please; 
And all his passions sunk in early ease. 

_ Nor one so old has left this world of sin, 
More like the being that he enter’d in.’ 


Sir Denys Brand, the proud, ostentatious, cold-hearted 
patron and benefactor of the Borough,—who planned the life- 
boaty—built the jail and the town-house,—and subscribed to all 
public charities, is also painted with very great spirit. The 
cnumeration of his splendid benefactions, is closed with thesé 


lines— 


‘ All these were great, but still our hearts approve 
Some simpler tokens of the Christian love. 
*T would give me joy some gracious deed to meet, 
That has not call’d for glory through the street; 
Who felt for many, could not always shun, 
In some soft moment, to be kind to one: 
And yet they tell us, when Sir Denys died, 
That not a widow in the borough sigh’d: 
Great were his gifts; his mighty heart I own; 
Rut why describe what all the world has known?’ 


To the character of Blaney we have already objected, as ol- 
tensive, from its extreme and impotent depravity. The first 
part of his history, however, is sketched with amasterly hand; and 
uffords a good specimen of that sententious and antithetical man- 
ner by which Mr. Crabbe sometimes reminds us of the style and 


versification of Pope. 
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‘ Blaney, a wealthy heir at twenty-one, 

At twenty-five was ruin’d and undone; 

These years with grievous crimes we need not load, 

He found his ruin in the common road; 

Gam’d without skill, without inquiry bought, 

Lent without love, and borrow’d without thought. 

But, gay and handsome, he had soon the dower 

Of a kind, wealthy widow in his power; 

Then he aspir’d to loftier flights of vice, 

To singing harlots of enormous price: 

He took a jockey in his gig to buy 

A horse, so valued, that a duke was shy: 

To gain the plaudits of the knowing few, 

Gamblers and grooms, what would not Blaney do? — 
‘Cruel he was not—If he left his wife, 

He left her to her own persuits in life; 

Deaf to reports, to all expenses blind, 

Profuse not just, and careless but not kind.’ 


Cleliais another worthless character that is drawn with infinite 
spirit, and athorough knowledge of human nature. She began 
life as a sprightly, talking, flirting girl, who passed for a wit and 
a beauty in the half-bred circles of the Borough, and who, in 
laying herself out to entrap a youth of distinction, unfortunate- 
ly fell a victim to his superior art, and forfeited her place in so- 
ciety. She then became the smart mistress of a dashing attor- 
ney—then tried to teach a school—lived as the favourite of an 


innkeeper—lct lodgings—wrote novels—set up a toyshop—and, 


finally, was admitted into the almshouse. There is nothing very 


interesting, perhaps, in such a story; butthe details of it show 
the wonderful accuracy of the author’s observation of character, 
and give it, and many of his other pieces, a value of the same 
kind that some pictures are thought to derive from the truth and 
minuteness of the anatomy which they display. There is some- 
thing original, too, and well conceived, in the tenacity with 
which he represents this frivolous person, as adhereing to her 
paltry characteristics under every change of circumstances. The 


concluding view is as follows: 


‘ Now friendless, sick and old, and wanting bread, 
The first-born tears of fallén pride were shédy— 
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True, bitter tears; and yet that wounded pride, 
Among the poor, for poor distinctions sigh’d. 
Though now her tales were to her audience fit; 
Though loud her tones, and vulgar grown her wit; 
Though now her dress—(but let me not explain 
‘The piteous patch-work of the needy-vain, 

The flirtish form to coarse materials lent, 

And one poor robe through fifty fashions sent; ) 
Though all within was sad, without was mean,— 
Still twas her wish, her comfort to be seen: 

She would to plays on lowest terms resort, 
Where once her box was to the beaux a court; 
And strange delight! to that same house, where she 
Join’d in the dance, all gayety and glee, 

Now with the menials crowding to the wall, 
She’d see, not share, the pleasures of the ball; 
And with degraded vanity unfold, 

How she too triumph’d in the years of old. 

Not quite correct in what she now relates, 

She alters persons, and she forges dates; 

And finding Memory’s weaker help decay’d, 

She boldly calls Invention to her aid.’ 


The graphic powers of Mr. Crabbe, indeed, are too frequent- 
iy wasted on unworthy subjects. There is not, perhaps, in all 
I’nglish poetry a more complete and highly finished piece of 
painting, than the following description of a vast old boarded 
room or ware-house, which was let ut, it seems, in the Borough, 
as a kind of undivided lodging, for beggars and vagabonds of 
every description.—No Dutch painter ever presented an interi- 
or more distinctly to the eye, or ever gave half such a group to 


the imagination. 


‘ That window view!—oil’d paper and old glass 
Stain the strong rays, which, though impeded, pass, 
And give a dusty warmth to that huge room, 

The conquer’d sunshine’s melancholy gloom; 
When all those western rays, without so brig, 
Within become a ghastly glimmering light, 

As pale and faint upon the floor they fall, 


Or feebly gleam on the Opposing wall: 
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That floor, once oak, now piec’d with fir unplan‘d, 
Or, where not piec’d, in places bor’d and stain’d; 
That wall once whiten’d, now an odious sight, 
Stain’d with all hues, except its ancient white. 

‘ Where’er the floor allows an even space, 
Chalking and marks of various games have place; 
Boys without foresight, pleas’d in halters swing; 
On a fix’d hook men cast a fiying ring; 

While gin and snuff their female neighbours share, 
And the black beverage in the fractur’d ware. 

‘On swinging shelf are things incongruous stor’d— 
Scraps of their food,—the cards and cribbage-board,-— 
With pipes and pouches; while on peg below, 
Hang a lost member’s fiddle and its bow: 

That still reminds them how he’d dance and play, 
Ere sent untimely to the Convict’s Bay. 

‘Here by a curtain, by a blanket there, 

Are various beds conceai’d, but none with care; 
‘Where some by day and some by night, as best 
Suit their employments, seek uncertain rest; 
The drowsy children at their pleasure creep 

To the known crib, and there securely sleep. 

‘Each end contains a grate, and these beside 
Are hung untensils for their boil’d and fry’d-— 

All us’d at any hour, by night, by day, 
As suit the purse, the person, or the prey. 

* Above the fire, the mantel-shelf contains 
Of china-ware some poor unmatch’d remains; 
There many a tea-cup’s gaudy fragment stands, 
All plac’d by Vanity’s unwearied hands; 

For here she lives, e’en here she looks about; 
To find some small consoling objects out. 

‘ High hung at either end, and next the wall, 

Two ancient mirrors, show the forms of all,’ 


The following picture of a calm sea fog is by the same pow- 
erful hand: 





‘ When all you see through densest fog is seen; 
When you can hear the fishers near at hand 
Distinctly speak, yet see not where they stand; 
Or sometimes them and not their boat discern, 


Or half-conceal’d some figure at the stern; 
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Boys who, on shore, to see the pebble cast, ' 

Will hear it strike against the viewless mast ; 

While the stern boatman growls his fierce disdain, 

At whom he knows not, whom hie threats in vain. 
‘Tis pleasant then to view the nets float past, 

Net after net till you have seen the last : 

And as you wait till all beyond you slip, 

A boat comes gliding from an anchor’d ship, 

Breaking the silence with the dipping oar, 

And their own tones, as labouring for the shore ; 

Those measur’d tones with which the scene agree, 

And give a sadness to serenity.’ 


We add one other sketch of a similar character; which, 
though it be introduced as the haunt and accompaniment ofa 
desponding spirit, is yet chiefly remarkable for the singular clear- 
ness and accuracy with which it represents the dull scenery of 
a common tide river. The author is speaking of a solitary and 
abandoned fisherman, who was compelled 


At the same times the same dull views to see, 
The bounding marsh-bank and the blighted tree ; 
The water only, when the tides were high, 

When low the mud half-covered and half-dry ; 
The sun burn’d tar that blisters on the planks, 
And bank-side stakes in their uneven ranks : 
Heaps of entangled weeds that slowly float, 

As the tide rolls by the impeded boat. 

‘ When tides were neap, and, in the sultry day, 
Through the tall bounding mud-banks made their way, 
Which on each side rose swelling, and below, 
The dark warm flood ran silently and slow; 
There anchoring, Peter chose from man to hide, 
There hang his head, and view the lazy tide 
In its hot slimy channel slowly glide; 

Where the small eels that left the deeper way 

For the warm shore, within the shallows play; 

Where gaping muscles, left upon the mud, 

Slope their slow passage to the fallen flood;— 

Here dull and hopeless he’d lie down and trace 

How side-long crabs had scrawl’d their crooked race; 
Or sadly listen to the tuneless cry 

Of fishing gull or clanging golden eye; 
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He nurst the feelings these dull scenes produce, 
And lov’d to stop beside the opening sluice; 
Where the small stream, confin’d in narrow bound, 
Ran with a dull, unvaried, sad’ning sound; 
Where all presented to the eye or ear, 

Oppress’d the soul! with misery, grief and fear,’ 


Under the head of Amusements, we have a spirited ac- 
count of the danger and escape of a party of pleasure, who lan- 
ded, ina fine evening, on a low sandy island, which was covered 
with the tide at high water, and were left upon it by the drifting 
away of their boat. 


‘On the bright sand they trod with nimble feet, 
Dry shelly sand that made the summer-seat ; 
The wondering mews flew fluttering o’er their head, 
And waves ran softly up their shining bed.’ 


While engaged in their sports, they discover their boat float- 
ing at a distance, and are struck with instant terror. 


Alas! no shout the distant land can reach, 
Nor eye behold them from the foggy beach; 
Again they join in one loud powerful cry, 
Then cease, and eager listen for reply, 
None came—the rising wind blew sadly by. 
They shout once more, and then they turn aside, 
To see how quickly flow’d the coming tide: 
Between each cry they find the waters steal 
On their strange prison, and new horrors feel : 
Foot after foot on the contracted ground 
The billows fall and dreadful is the sound ; 
Less and yet less the sinking isle became, 
And there was wailing, weeping, wrath and blame. 
Had one been there, with spirit strong and high, 
Who could observe, as he prepar’d to die, 
He might have seen of hearts the varying kind, 

; And trac’d the movement of each different mind: 
He might have seen that not the gentle maid 
Was more than stern and haughty man afraid,’ &c. 

* Now rose the water through the lessening sand, 

And they scem’d sinking while they yet could stand; 
The sun went down, they look’d from side to side, 


Nor ayight except the gathering sea descry’d ; 
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Dark and more dark, more wet, more cold it grew, 
And the most lively bade to hope adieu: 
Children by love, then lifted from the seas, 
Felt not the water. at the parents’ knees, 
But wept aloud; the wind increas’d the sound, 
And the cold billows as they broke around. 

— —But hark! an oar, 
That sound of bliss! comes dashing to their shore; 
Still, still the water rises, “ Haste!” they cry, 
“ Oh hurry, seamen, in delay we die!” 
(Seamen were these who in their ship perceiv’d 
The drifted boat, and thus her crew reliev’d.) 
And now the keel just cuts the cover’d sand, 
Now to the gunwale stretches every hand; 
With trembling pleasure all confus’d embark, 
And kiss the tackling of their welcome ark; 
While the most giddy, as they reach the shore, 
Think of their danger, and their God adore.’ 

In the letter on Education, there are some fine descriptions 
of boarding schools for both sexes, and of the irksome and use- 
less restraints which they impose on the bounding spirits and 
open affections of early youth. This is followed by some excel- 
lent remarks on the ennui which so often falls to the lot of the 
learned,—or that description at least of the learned that are bread 
in English universities. Mr. Crabbe takes a view of this envi- 
ed character, in the only two stations in which he is likely to be 
placed,—either settled in a country living, or residing with ho- 
nour as a fellow. Inthe first, he says, he is sure to be oppressed 
with his duties and his solitude, or unsuitable society. 


And though awhile his flock and dairy please, 
He soon reverts to former joys and ease, 

Glad when a friend shall come to break his rest, 
And speak of all the pleasures they possest,— 

Of masters, fellows, tutors, all with whom 

‘They shar’d those pleasures, never more to come; 
Till both conceive the times by bliss endear’d, 
Which once so.dismal and so dull appear’d. 

‘ But fix our scholar, and suppose him crown’d, 
With all the glory gain’d on classic ground; 
Suppose the world without a sigh resign’d, 

And to his college all bis care confin’d; 
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Give him all honours that such states allow, 
The freshman’s terror and the tradesman’s bow; 
Let his apartments with his taste agree, 
And all his views be those he loves to see; 
Let him each day behold the savoury treat, 

For which he pays not, but is paid to eat; 
These joys and glories soon delight no more, 
Although withheld, the mind is vex’d and sore. 
Unlike the prophet’s is the scholar’s case, 

His honour all is in his dwelling-place: 

And there such honours are familiar things, 
What is a monarch in a crowd of kings? 

Like other sovereigns he’s by forms addrest, 
By statutes govern’d, and with rules opprest. 
When all these forms and duties die away, 

And the day passes like the former day, 

Then of exterior things at once bereft, 

He’s to himself and one attendant left; 

Nay, John too goes: when nought of service more 
Remains for him, he gladly quits the door; 

And, as he whistles to the college-gate, 

He kindly pities his poor master’s fate. 

* Books cannot alwys please, however good; 

Minds are not ever craving for their food; 

But sleep will soon the weary soul prepare 

For cares to-morrow that were this day’s care; 
For forms, for feasts, that sundry times have past,~ 
And formal feasts that will forever last.’ 


We have no longer left room for any considerable extracts; 
though we should have wished to lay before our readers some part 
of the picture of the sectaries,—the description of the inns,—the 
strolling players, andthe clubs. The poor man’s club, which 
partakes of the nature ofa friendly society, is described with 
that good hearted indulgence, which marks all Mr. Crabbe’s 
writings. 

‘ The printed rules he guards in painted frame, 
And shows his children where to read his name,’ &c. 


In Ellen Orford, too, though the story partakes too much of 
those horrors which produce such an effect in his former poem 
of the Gipsy Woman, there is much genuine pathos, and much 
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fne observation of human character. This patient woman was 
seduced, in early youth, and thus describes her desolation: 


‘« Ah! sad it was my burthen to sustain, 
‘«‘ When the least misery was the dread of pain; 
« When I have grieving told him,my disgrace, 
“ And plainly mark’d indifference in his face. 
“ Hard, with these fears and terrors to behold 
“The cause of all, the faithless lover cold; 
* Impatient grown at every wish denied, 
« And barely civil; sooth’d and gratified; 
“ Peevish when urg’d to think of vows so strong, 
“And angry when I spake of crime and wrong.” 


We have now alluded, we believe, to whatis best and most 
striking in this poem: and though we donot mean to quote any part 
of what we consider as less successful, we must say, that there are 
large portions of it which apear to us considerably inferior to 
most of the author’s former productions. The letter on the Elec- 
‘ion, we look on as acomplete failure, or at least as containing 
scarcely any thing of what it ought to have contained. The let- 
ters on Law and Physic, too, are tedious; and the general heads 
of Trades, Amusements, and Hospital Government, by no means 
amusing. The Parish Clerk, too, we find dull,and without ef- 
fect; and have already given our opinion of Peter Grimes, Abel 
Keene, and Benbow. We are struck, also, with several omis- 
sions in the picture of a maritime borough. Mr. Crabbe might 
have made a great deal of a pressgang; and at all events, should 
have given us some wounded veteran sailors, and some voyages 
with tales of wonder from foreign lands. 

The style of this poem is distinguished, like all. Mr. Crabbe’s 
other performances, by great force and compression of diction— 
a sort of sententious brevity, once thought essential to poetical 
composition, but of which he is now the only living example. 
But though this is almost an unvarying characteristic of his style, 
it appears to us that there is great variety, and even some degree 
of unsteadiness andinconsistency in the tone of his expression and 
versification. His taste seems scarcely to be sufficiently fixed 

and settled as to these essential particulars: and, along with a 
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certain quaint, broken, and harsh manner of his own, we think 
we can trace very frequent imitations of poets of the most op- 
posite character. The following antithetical and half-punning 
lines of Pope, for instance: 


‘ Sleepless himself, to give his readers sleep;” 
and— 

* Whose trifling pleases, and whom trifles please;’— 
have evidently been copied by Mr. Crabbe in the following, and 
many others,— 


* And, in the restless occan, seek for rest,’ 

‘ Denying her who taught thee to deny.’ 

‘ Scraping they liv’d, but not a scrap they gave.’ 

€ Bound for a friend, whom honour could not bind.’ 


‘ Among the poor, for poor distinctions sigh’d.’ 


In the same way, the common, nicely balanced line of two 
members, which is so characteristic of the same author, has ob- 
viously been the mode! of our author in the following— 


‘ That wo could wish, or vanity devise.’ 
‘ Sick without pity, sorrowing without hope.’ 
* Gloom to the night, and pressure to the chain,’ 


—and a great multitude of others. 

On the other hand, he appears to us to be frequently misled 
by Darwin into a sort of mock-heroic magnificence, upon ordi- 
nary occasions. The poet of the Garden, for instance, makes his 
nymphs 


* Present the fragrant quintessence of tea.’ 
And the poet of the Dock-yards makes his carpenters 
‘ Spread the warm pungence of o’erboiling tar.’ 


Mr. Crabbe, indeed, does not scruple, on some occasions, to 


adopt the mock-heroic in good earnest. When the landlord of 


the Griffin becomes bankrupt, he says— 


, © Th’ insolvent Griffin struck her wings sublime.’ 
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and introduces a very serious lamentation ever the learned 
poverty of the curate, with this most misplaced piece of buffoon- 


ery— 
* Oh! had he learn’d to make the wig he wears!” 
One of his letters, too, begins with this wretched quibble— 


‘ From Law to Physic stepping at our ease, 
We find a way to finish—by degrees. 


There are many imitations of the peculiar rythm of Gold- 
smith and Campbell, too, as our readers myst have observed in 
some of our longer specimens; but these, though they do not al- 
ways make a very harmonious combination, are better, at all 
events, than the tame heaviness and vulgarity of such verses as 
the following: 


* As soon 
Could he have thought gold issued from the moon.’ 
* A seaman’s body—there ’ll be more to-night. 





‘Those who will not to any guide submit, 
Nor find one treed to their conceptions fit— 
True Independents: wiile they Calvin hate, 
They heed as little wit Socinians state.’ 


‘ Here pits of crag, with spongy, plashy base, 
To some enrich th’ uncultivated space,’ &c. &c. 


| Of the sudden, harsh turns, and broken conciseness which we 
‘ ihink peculiar to himself, the reader may take the following spe- 


inens— 


‘ Has your wife’s brother or your uncle’s son, 
Done ought amiss; or is he thought t’have done?’ 

* Stepping from pest to post he reach’d the chair; 
And there he now reposes:—that’s the Mayor.’ 


Ile has a sort of jingle, too, which we think is of his own in- 


vention; for instance: 


of ‘ For forms, and feasts that sundry times have past, 
And formal feasts that will forever last.’ 
‘ We term it free and easy; and yet we 
Vind it no easy matter to be free.’ 
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We had more remarks to make upon the taste and diction of 
this author; and had noted several other little blemishes, which 
we meant to have pointed out for his correction: but we have no 
longer room for such minute criticism,—from which, indeed, nei- 
ther the author nor the reader would be likely to derive any great 
benefit. We take our leave of Mr. Crabbe, thefore, by express- 
ing our hopes that, since it is proved that he can write fast, he 
will not allow his powers to languish for want of exercise; and that 
we shall soon see him again repaying the public approbation, by 
entitling himself to a still larger share of it. An author gene- 
rally knows his own forte so much better than any of his readers, 
that it is commonly a very foolish kind of presumption to offer 
any advice as to the direction of his efforts; but we own we have ave- 
ry strong desire to see Mr. Crabbe apply his great powers to the 
construction of some interesting and connected story. He has 
great talents for narration; and that unrivalled gift in the delinea- 
tion of character which is now used only for the creation of de- 
tached portraits, might be turned to admirable account in main- 
taining the interest, and enhancing the probability of an ex- 
tended train of adventures. At present, it is impossible not 
to regret, that so much genius should be wasted in making us 
perfectly accquainted with individuals, of whom we are to know 
nothing but the characters. In such a poem, however, Mr. 
Crabbe must entirely lay aside the sarcastic and jocose style to 
which he has rather too great a propensity; but which we know, 
from what he has done in sir Eustace Grey, that he can, when 
he pleases, entirely relinquish. That very powerful and original 
performance, indeed, the chief fault of which is, to be set too 
thick withimages,—to be too strong and undiluted, in short, for the 
digestion of common readers,—makes us regret that its author 
should ever have stooped to be trifling and ingenious,—or con- 
descended to tickle the imaginations of his readers, instead of 


touching the higher passions of their nature. 
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THE POLITE SCHOLAR.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


WueEn I was but a boy of eleven years, and had full permis 
sion to roam, at will, through an indulgent mother’s well chosen 
library, I was, at that tender age, fascinated by the bewitching gra- 
ces of Mr, Hume’s historical composition, I never can forget 
the delight I experienced in perusing his narrative of the reign 
of Henry I of England, who, as every one knows, was surnamed 
Beauclerc, or the polite scholar. This circumstance produced, 
] hope, certain salutary associations. After reading, with intense 
pleasure, the life of this lettered prince, I fell into a train of re- 
flections, of which the conclusion was, that though it was impos- 
sible to become a monarch, by any arts, or by any arms, which I 
could employ, yet nevertheless I might possibly, by zeal and dili- 
eence, in aid of a very moderate capacity, become, at first, a tol- 
erable, and, in process of time, perhaps, a polite scholar. This 
freakish vagary aroused all my ambition. While my playmates 
were disporting themselves by the driving of hoops and the kick- 
ing of footballs; and while my schoo]-fellows were gazing upon 
multiplication tables, and tracing the crampest characters in pen- 
manship, my whole soul was engrossed by Spenser and Shak- 
spear. I had a prodigious partiality for periodical papers; an eas- 
tern tale would detain me from my dinner, and the Arabian 
Nights robbed me of all my repose, 

This idle humour, as my worldly friends denominate it, hag 
become, at length, inveterate; and, at forty, I find myself more in 
love with the gayer muses than ever. These charmers, witha 
pleasing sorcery, detain me, most effectually, from all the pur- 
suits of avarice or ambition. I never yet pulled off my hat to the 
populace for the sake of their suffrages to office, nor would I run 
to the Indies, like the merchant in Horace, even had I a moral 
assurance of acquiring, with ease and safety, a fortune sufficient 
to maintain the establishment of twenty nabobs, Content in my 
cloister, with afew favourite authors, and still fewer doits and du- 
cats, I strive to make a liberal economy supply the want of riches, 
and explore my mines of treasure in the Bible, Milton and Cows 
per, 
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It is now my humour, sometimes, to impart a little of my 
stock to others. But I make no magnificent promises; and he 
who expects much from me, wiil inevitably be disappointed. The 
German Ilustrissimi run ye off, as Ned Search says, a ponderous 
volume in a breath. But I have not their secret either of erudi- 
tion or tediousness. What I shall, from time to time utter, will 
be brief enough; but my extracts from the most admirable authors 
shall satisfy every reasonable reader. For your polite scholar, es- 
pecially in these degencrate days, isextremely prone toterrible fits 
of yawning and lassitude; which though they do not prevent him 
from turning over all sorts of pages, sadly interrupt the progress 
of his own pen. 

As a professed lounger, therefore, I make no very positive 
engagements, because the small share of self-knowledge I pos- 
sess convinces me that I shall be apt to break them. However, 
the friends to this humble undertaking, if, peradventure, I should 
have any, may be assured that I will endeavour not to forget 
the duties and decorum of my title; and that to the quantum of 
information I may impart! shall add all the urbanity in my pow- 
er. I will not thrust an author into my reader’s presence with- 
out the formality of an introduction. I will sometimes make a 
complimentary speech or two; and, although I have no dancing 
master’s attitudes, yet I shall always salute the gentle and the 
courteous with my lowest bow and kindest greeting. 

Charles Butler, who has distinguished himself by his pro- 
found researches among the more recondite tomes of jurispru- 
dence, has lately published a very interesting biography of the 
amiable Fenelon. Of the correctness of our author’s opinion res- 
pecting the most popular of the archbishop of Cambray’s writings 
we Car:not entertain a doubt. Telemachus has always appeared 
to us rather an insipid character, and in the epic, which bears his 
name, there is a great deal of wofully tedious stuff, like the drow- 
sy prosing of some of Sam Richardson’s immaculate heroines. 

As a composition, Telemachus has received its full measure 
of praise. It is eminently defective in unity of design, abounds 
with unnecessary details, and is often prosaic. Its moral is of- 
tener taught by long discourses than by action, the proper ve- 
hicle of moral in an epic poem; and it contains more of profane 
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love than might be expected from a man of prayer, always wri- 
ting at the foot of the cross; but it abounds, with passages of ex- 
quisite beauty, and contains some of true sublimity. A soft tinge 
of poetic, and, it may be said, of religious melancholy, is shed over 
the whole, which seems to elevate it to real poetry, gives it an 
indescribable charm, and interests the reader both for the author 
and his hero. We find, by M. de Bausset, that Mentor’s apolo- 
gy to Telemachus, for the faults of kings, was inserted in the 
manuscript, long after the first edition of the work, and, conse- 
quently long after 


The haughty Bourbon’s unrelenting hate,—Daypewn. 


had sealed the doom of the author. 

It isa memorable and a curious circumstance that immediate- 
ly on the appearance of this epic, it was supposed to contain an 
intentional and pointed satire of Lewis the fourteenth, his court, 
and his government. Calypso was supposed to be the marchio- 
ness of Montespan; Eucharis, Mademoiselle de Fontanges; Te- 
lemachus, the duke of Burgundy; Mentor, the duke of Beauvil- 
liers; Antiopé, the duchess of Burgundy; Protesilaus, Louvois ; 
Idomeneus, king James the second; and Sesostris, Lewis thefour- 
teenth. It does not, however appear, and Fenelon himself always 
denied, that in the composition of the work he intend d to portray 
these objects, or intended to lead the attention of his readers to 
them: butitis easy to suppose that, as he unavoidably wrote under a 
strong impression of what immediately passed under his eye, the 
work would contain a more striking resemblance of the scenes 
passing before him and of the principal actors, than it would have 
discovered, if the author had lived at a distance. Admitting, 
however, that no such individual resemblance was intended, or 
can be fairly traced in Telemachus, still it contained enough to 
excite the monarch’s highest displeasure. The disrespectful 
mention, which is made, in every part of it, of ambition, of ex- 
tensive conquests, of military fame, of magnificence, and of almost 
eyery thing else, which Lewis the fourteenth considered as the 
glory of his reign, could not but prejudice the monarch against 
the. writer. When the former reflected that it was the produc- 
tion of one, on whom he had conferred splendid marks of his fa- 
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vour, he could not but think the publication an act of ingratitude, 
when he recollected that the preceptor had probably instilled the 
principles of the work, into the heir of the throne, the precep- 
tor would naturally become an object of personal hatred; and 
these feelings would be much aggravated by the reception which 
the work met with, inthe countries whom Lewis viewed as his 
natural enemies, and who soon after confederated for the de- 
struction of him and his family. 

In the monarch’s general dislike of the work, madame dé 
Maintenon unavoidably shared, and as the king suspected her of 
a partiality to Fenelon, her interest required that she” should 
take every opportunity of expressing her disapprobation of the 
author, and that she should be forward in condemning the offend- 
ing work. This was soon perceived bythe courtiers: they quickly 
saw that Telemachus was never to be mentioned. Fenelon was 
a member of the French Academy. When his successor was 
received into it, both his successor and the member who pre- 
sided at that sitting of the academy, pronounced an eulogium on 
Fenelon, and praised his other works, but neither of them men- 
tioned Telemachus, 

Since we have detailed so many particulars respecting an illus- 
trious prelate, it will not appear impertinent to the fodite reader 
to notice some of the other works of Fenelon, and to exhibit a 
general view of his literary character. 

All his writings show much grandeur and delicacy of senti= 
ment, great fertility of genius, a correct taste,and exquisite sen+ 
sibility. The poetical character appears in them all; but gene- 
rally itis poetry descended from the heavens to converse famili- 
arly with man, and lead him by her sweetest and simplest strains 
to virtue and happiness. By assiduous study, the works of the 
best writers of antiquity became familiar to him; he imbibed 
their spirit, and his intimate aequaintance with their writings, 
was his resource in every vicissitude in his life, his ornament in 


prosperity, his comfort in adverse fortune, and, in a memorable 
contest, in which every thing dear to him was involved, the 
charm which it spread over his writings, enabled him to divide 
the world in his favour, against his potent adversary. 

He appears to have formed himself more on the Greek than 
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on the Roman model. All the good writers of antiquity are far 
removed from the extremes of simplicity and refinement; but 
the Greek, by their greater simplicity, have an evident advantage 
over the Roman. The writings of Fenelon, when quietism did 
notentangle him in its refinements, are distinguished by simplici- 
ty both of sentiment and expression. Without appearing to be 
measured, his periods are mellifluous, and, by a profusion, some- 
times perhaps carried to excess, of the little connective words, 
which the French language possesses much more than the En- 
lish, but in no proportion to the Greek, each of his sentences al- 
ways leads to the following; and harmonizes with it in both sense 
and sound. His Telemachus and his replies to Bossuet contain 
many passages of greatsplendour and pathos; but their greatest 
beauty is their tender simplicity. This attached every reader 
to him, and gave Bossuet those sleepless nights which he ingenu- 
ously owned. The greatest fault in his writings is, that they 
abound with what, in music, is called Rosalia, a repetition of the 
same idea in the next higher notes. 

After Telemachus, the principal literary work of Fenelon is, 
his Dialogues sur l’eloyuence en general, et sur celle de la chaire 
en particulier: it was published after his death. The chiefaim 
of itis to show, that the real object of eloquence is to excite in 
the auditors virtuous and noble sentiments, and to impel them 
to generous and virtuous deeds; and that when eloquence falls 
short of this it fails of its end. He particularly applies this 
observation to the eloquence of the pulpit. 

On popular oratory he observes, that the first thing to be 
required of a puplic speaker is that he should be a virtuous man; 
this, he pronounces to be indispensable to the success of his elo- 
quence. He asks “how isa mercenary and ambitious orator to 
cure his country of corruption and ambition.” If riches are his 
aim, how is he to correct the venality of his countrymen. “I 
know,” says Fenelon, that a virtuous and disinterested orator 
should not be permitted to want the necessaries of life; but let 
him put himself in the way of not wanting them; let his manners 
be simple, unpretending, frugal and laborious; if necessary let 
him work with his own hands for his subsistence... The public 
may confer honours on him, may invest him with authority: but 
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if he is master of his passions, if he is really disinterested, he 
will never make any use of his authority for his private advan- 
tage; he will always be ready to resign it, when he cannot pre- 
serve it without dissimulation and flattery. To persuade the 
people, an orator should be incorruptible: his eloquence and ta- 
lents will otherwise ruin the state. Where a man has his for- 
tune in view, he must please every one, and manage every one; 
how is such a man to obtain an ascendant over his country- 
men? Does he seek riches? let him embrace some of the pro- 
fessions, by which riches are required, but let him not make his 
speeches in the public cause the means of acquiring them. 
Fenelon observes of Cicero “that the speeches which he 
made, while he was young, rather amuse the mind than move 
the heart; that he seems rather occupied by a wish of exciting 
admiration, than by his client’s cause; yet that even in the most 
flowing of these harrangues, he shows great talents of persua- 
sion and of moving the passions. But it is in the harrangues, 
which he made in the cause of the republic, when he was ad- 
vanced in life, that he appears to the greatest advantage. Then 
experience in affairs of magnitude, the love of liberty, and the 
view of the dangers which surrounded him, raised him to ef- 
forts worthy of a great orator. When he is to support the 
cause of dying Liberty; to animate the republic against Antony, 
you have no longer a play of words, no longer an antithesis; then 
he is negligent, and finds in nature all that is wanting to seize, 











to animate, to carry off his hearers. 
Of antithesis, the bane of modern writings, our illustrious 


prelate observes:—“ I do not absolutely proscribe antithesis, 
when the things to be expressed are naturally opposed to each 
other, it is proper to mark their opposition. There antithesis 1s 
the natural and simple form of expression, but to go out of the 
way to form batteries of words is puerile.” 

In the seme work Fenelon observes, that to a perfect intelli- 
sence of the sacred scriptures, some previous acquaintance with 
the works of Homer, Plato, Xenophon, and other celebrated 
writers of antiquity is absolutely necessary. After this the 
scripture, he says, will no longer surprize. The same cystoms, 
the same mode of narrative, the same splendid imagery, the samé 
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pathetic touches are found in each. Where they differ, the ad- 
vantage is wholly on the side of scripture; it infinitely surpasses 
all the writers of antiquity, in simplicity, in spirit, in grandeur. 
Homer himself never approaches the sublimity of the canticles 
of Moses; of that canticle, in particular, which all the children of 
Israel were obliged to learn by heart. NoGreek or Latin poe- 
try is comparable to the psalms. That which begins “ the God 
of Gods, the Lord hath spoken, and hath called up the earth,” 
exceeds whatever human imagination has produced. Neither Ho- 
mer, hor any other poet equals Isaiah, in describing the majesty 
of God, in whose presence empires are as a grain of sand, and 
the whole universe as a tent, which to-day is set up and removed 
to-morrow. Sometimes, as when he paints the charms of peace, 
Isaiah has the softness and sweetness of an eclogue; at others, 
he soars above mortal conception. But what is there in pro- 
fane antiquity comparable to the wailings of Jeremiah, when he 
mourns over the calamities of his people? or to Nahum when 
he foresees, in spirit, the downfal of Nineveh, under the assault 
of an innumerable army. We almost behold the formidable 
host and hear the arms and the chariots. Read Daniel denounc- 
ing to Belteshezzar the vengeance of God ready to fall upon him. 
Compare it with the most sublime passages of pagan antiquity; 
you will find nothing comparable to it. It must be added that, 
in the scriptures every thing sustains itself; whether we consi- 
der the historical, the legal, or the poetical part of it, the proper 
character appears in all. 

On the writings of the ancient Fathers, he has the following 
judicious observations. Some well informed persons have not 
always done to the Fathers the justice due to them. They seem 
to have formed their opinion by a harsh metaphor of Tertullian, 
a swollen period of St. Cyprian, an obscure passage of St. Am- 
brose, a jingling antitheses of St. Augustin, ora quibble of St. 
Peter Chrysologus. But we ought to consider how much the 
Fathers were necessarily influenced by the generally depraved 
taste of the times in which they lived. Good taste began to de- 
cay at Rome soon after the Augustan age. Juvenal has less de- 
licacy than Horace; both Seneca the tragedian, and Lucan, have 
aturgid and disagreeable style. In Greece, attic literature 
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had fallen into neglect, before St. Paul or St. Gregory Nazian- 
zen wrote. Akind of minute scholastic subtlety had taken place 
of sound taste and judgment ‘The Fathers were generally 
educated by the wrangling rhetoricians of the day, and naturally 





fell into the general manner, though they seem continually to 
struggle against it. To speak ina simple and natural manner 
was then generally esteemed a fault: declamation, not eloquence, 
was the leading object. But ifwe bestow onthe writings of the 
Fathers an impartial and patient perusal, we shall discover in 
them pearls of inestimable value. St. Cyprian possesses a great- 
ness of spirit and a vehemence resembling those qualities in 
Demosthenes. We find in St. Chrysostom an exquisite judg- 
ment, noble images, a sensitive and amiable morality. St. Au- 
gustin is at once sublime and popular; he rises into dignity, by 
the most simple expressions. He converses, he interrogates, 
he answers. It is a colloquy between him and his hearers.— 
His similes illuminate his topics. In abarbarous age, St. Ber- 
nard was a prodigy. We find in him delicacy, elevation, sentiment, 
tenderness and vehemence. We shall be astonished at the beauty 
and grandeur which we meet in the fathers, if we take into con- 
sideration the times in which they wrote. We readily pardon 
the pompous diction of Montaigne, and the obsolete style of 
Marot; why not show the same indulgence to the Fathers? Why 
not ascribe their defects to the defects of the age in which they 
lived? 

The /etters of Fenelon have been generally admired; they 
appear to have been chiefly written on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, without study, and without the least view to publication, 
The greater part of them are on subjects of piety; but many of 
them are addressed to persons in public situations, or engaged in 
the ordinary affairs of life, and abound with profound and deli- 
cate observations. “ What you have most to fear,” he writes to 
a young nobleman, “is idleness and dissipation. Idleness is as 
prejudicial in the world as it is criminal before God. An effemi- 
nate and indolent man must always be a contemptible creature. 
If in an elevated station, he is sure to disgrace it. If he has the 
most brilliant talents, idleness prevents his making any use of 


them. He cannot cultivate them, or acquire the information 
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wanted for the proper discharge of his duties, or make necessa- 
ry exertions, or accommodate himself, for any length of time, to 
those whom it is his duty, or his interest to conciliate. For 
such a character what can be done? Business perplexes, and 
serious study wearies him. Military duty interrupts his plea- 
sures, attendance on the great isin perfect warfare with his slug- 
gishness. Pride alone should make such a being ‘insupportable 
even to himself. Beware of a life so shameful. At court, with the 
king, in the army among the generals; in whatever situation 
you may be, exert yourself to behave with urbanity. Endea- 
vour to acquire that politeness, which shows a respectful defer- 
ence to every one. Away with all airs of dignity, of affectation, 
of bustle; learn to behave to every one according to his rank, 
his reputation, his merit, and his fame. Give to merit, esteem; 
to talents, attachment; to rank and titles, civility and ceremony. 
A seclusion from the world to indulge in idleness is dishonoura- 
ble; but a retirement employed in acts of duty, or professional ex- 
ertions, acquires general esteem. As to general acquaintance, 
consider them as a kind of imperfect friends, upon whom you 
should not rely; and whom except from urgent necessity, you 
should never trust; but you should serve them as opportunity 
offers, and endeavour to lay them under obligations to you. 

«“ As to true friends, choose them with care. Their number 
must necessarily be small. Have no friend who does not fear 
God, and who is not wholly governed by the truths of religion. 
To friends like these open your heart without reserve, and keep 
nothing secret from them except the secrets of others.” 

Soon after Fenelon was appointed preceptor of the royal 
princes, he was elected a member of the French academy.— 
Conformably to an established rule of that institution, he pro- 
nounced a discourse before the academy on his reception. Few 
discourses pronounced on these occasions, have survived the day 
of their delivery. Fenelon’s was generally admired; the authors 
of the Bibliothegue Britannique, (vol. 19, p. 54.) spoke of it 
in terms of great commendation. In one part of it, Fenelon 
illustrates by an ingenious comparison, what should be a great 
object of every writer, in the general ordonance of his work: 
“ The beauties of a literary composition,” he says, “should re- 
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semble those of architecture; the boldest works are not always 
the best. No part of an edifice should be constructed with a 
view to its own particular beauty; each should be constructed 
with a view to the strength and beauty of the whole.” 

When the academy projected their dictionary, they directed 
M. Dacier, their secretary, to communicate the plan of it to Fe- 
nelon, and to request his thoughts on the design, and the best 
mode of carrying it into execution. Fenelon replied by a letter, 
published after his decease with the title Lettre a l’academie Fran- 
gaise. He does not confine himself to the particular point to 
which his attention was called by the academy, but throws out 
many general observations, replete with judgment and taste, on 
the actual state ofliterature in France. His remarks on French 
poetry are interesting, and show that, ina very advanced age, 
his soul was still wedded to immortal verse. He admits the 
imperfection of the heroic poetry of his countrymen. Our 
versification,”’ he says in this letter, “loses, if I am not deceiv- 
ed, much more than it gains by rhyme. It loses much of its 
Vivacity, its harmony, and its ease. It frequently happens that 
the rhyme, which has cost the poet so much labour, reduces 
him to the necessity of extending and weakening his period. He 
is often forced to employ two or three superfluous verses, for 
the sake of one, which he particularly wishes to introduce. We 
are scrupulous in the choice of rhymes, and anxiously seek for 
those, which are thought to be rich; but we are not as scrupu- 
Jous as we should be about solidity of thought and sentiment, 
clearness of expression, natural arrangement, and dignity of lan- 
guage. By rhyme we gain little, except an irksome uniformi- 


ty of cadence, which is so far from being grateful to the ear, 


that we carefully avoid it in prose. The repetition of final syl- 
lables fatigues us in heroic verse. There is more harmony in 
those odes and stanzas, in which the rhymes are irregularly ar- 
ranged; but our grand heroic strains, which require the most 
harmonious, the most varied, and the most majestic sound, fre- 
quently consist of verses, which have no pretence to perfection.” 

We cannot conclude this article, which has swelled almost to 
prolixity, without the transcription of an eulogium, which is as 
cloquent as that Genius whom it so nebly commends. 
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With the name of Fenelon the most pleasing ideas are associ- 
ated. To singular elevation both of genius and sentiment, he uni- 
ted extreme modesty and simplicity; unconquerably firm in 
every thing which he considered a duty, he displayed, both on 
great and ordinary occasions a meekness, which nothing could dis- 
compose. In the midst of a voluptuous court, he practised the vir- 
tues of an anchorite; equally humble and elegant, severe to him- 
self and indulgent to others; amysterious holiness hangs on his 
character and attracts our veneration, while his misfortunes 
shed over him a tinge of distress, which excites our tenderest 
sympathy. 

From many occurrences of Fenelon’s life, it might be natural 
to expect that, in the administration of his diocese, he would err 
by excess of zeal; but from this defect, no one was ever more 
free. To perform every kind of liberal and generous service, to 
abstain from unnecessary acts of authority, to avoid every dis- 
play of ostentation, to correct by meekness and moderation, 
what was culpable; to improve with prudence. and sobriety what 
was good, and always to keep himself and his own exertions, 
from the public eye, was the uniform tenor of his conduct.— 
During the fifteen years in which he governed his diocese, his ad- 
ministration was uniformly wise and gentle; between him and his 
flock, his chapter and his clergy, there never was even the sem- 
blance of discord. He allowed himself a short time for sleep, 
rose at an early hour, gave some time to prayer and pious medi- 
tation, and then arranged with one of his grand vicars the em- 
ployments of the day. Unless engaged in the offices of devo- 
tion, he was accessible at all hours. His only recreation was 
to walk in the garden or inthe open country. His letters, like 
those of Cicero, often express the satisfaction which he felt in 
retiring after the agitation and hurry of business to the simple 
and interesting scenes of nature. By their stillness and calm, 
any ruffle of the day was quickly smoothed, and his mind, wearied 
by study or business, soon recovered its freshness and elasticity. 
There too his piety was often invigorated. “The country,” he 
says in one of his letters, “ delights me. In the midst of it I find 
God’s holy peace.” In his rural walks with his friends, his con- 
versation was particularly instructive and pleasing. This cir- 
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cumstance is frequently mentioned by his contemporaries, ‘No 

person, says.t the: duke de St. Simon, ¢yer possessed i ina higher 
degree the talent of gay and fascinating converse. It was per- 
fectly enchanting. His’ mild ‘piety. troubled none, and was re- 
spected by all: No one felt his” superiority; every’ one found 
him on his own level. If you quitted him for a moment, you in- 
stantly ran back to him. In fine, as the climax of his character, 
when he died, in a good old age, he was bewailed both by. the ro- 
manist and the protestant, and left behind him a spotless reputa- 
tion for the integrity of his life and the brilliancy of his genius. 


CLERMONT SEMINARY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Dvurrne the atrocities of a sanguinary revolution, the ill fated 
island of St. Domingo, was doomed to be deformed by all its 
horrors. Originally blest both by nature and fortune, and proud 
of her serene sky, her balmy air, and her golden fruitage, she 
might justly exclaim, I sit the quEEN of the isles, and there 
is none beside me. 
| But in one day, in the pathetic language of the prophet, 

the gold became dim, and the most fine gold was changed. Af- 

rican Servitude, revolting against the oppressor, confounded In- 

nocence with Guilt, and destroyed every vestige of Utility, Beau- 
ty, and Grandeur. 

In those mournful vicissitudes of evil, which ultimately wast- 

ed the blood and treasure of thousands, two gentlemen of pro- 


perty and consideration, by the name of Carré, were twice.the 


victims of persecution. They found an asy lum in America.— 


Here, with a courage, truly Roman, instead of bending to the 
blasts of adversity, instead of shrinking from the shower, and cow- 
ering in the chimney corner of Indolence, they generously ree, 
Solved to mitigate the malice of Fortune, by the most strenuous 
efforts of mind.. Endowed with learning and talents, patience | 
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and perseverance, they began, as it were, life anew, and being 
thrown naked into its amphitheatre, they wrestled with the ad- 
yersary, in the genuine sfirit of gladiators. 

Of all the pursuits in which men of liberal knowledge, but 
of limited property may engage, none is nobler than the in- 
struction-of youth, in those moral, religious, and literary princi- 
ples, which adorn humanity. Here was a fair field open to our 
adventurers; nor did they hesitate to ‘Arust in the sickle. 

Patronized by a few gentlemen.of spirit and fortune, who 
were moreover, solicitous for the welfare of the rising genera- 
tion, Messieurs Carré opened a liberal seminary, in the im- 


mediate vicinity of this metropolis. The building, selected for 


this purpose, is airy and ample. It is delightfully situated on 
the Frankford road to Germantown, about four miles from. Phi- 
ladelphia. Its site is lofty, and it commands an extended and en- 
chanting prospect. The salubrity of the air, the liberty of the 
pleasure grounds, and the charms of the landscape, all contri- 
bute to the health and comfort of the pupil. 

Of this interesting academy we have attempted to impart an 
accurate idea, by the aid of our engraver. His delineation is 
spirited and faithful, and the annexed plate will convince the 
most incredulous, that Wisdom, Genius, and Application may be 
much worse lodged than in this elegant mansion. 

The judicious plans of Messrs. Carré are so well known, that 
itmight seem impertinent to expatiate upon their modes of in- 
struction. It is sufficient to say, that these gentlemen are true 
disciples of Nature, Experience and Philosophy. Disdaining 
mountebank pretension, and all the artifices of braggart pro- 
mise, they silently and modestly accomplish what others only 
talk of. Their mode of teaching, though, in some respects new, 
is perfectly regular and simple. The character and extent of 
each lesson is proportioned to the pupil’s powers. Literary En- 
thusiasm is awakened, illiberal Envy is checked, and generous 
Emulation encouraged. In short, the success of Messrs. Carré’s 
scheme is the true test of its utility. Their discipline is rigid 
without austerity, and their care, paternal without partialities. 
The rules of politeness and good breeding are inculcated, as 
well as the rules of grammar, and a just reliance may be confi- 
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dently placed upon the zeal and ability ofenlightened instructors, 
who from Youth to Age have devoted their time to the culture of 
letters, and who, by the swects of study and solitude, wisely 
console themselves for all the vindictiveness of Adversity. 


Philadelphia, October 20, 1810. J. D. 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The pages of our Journal have, in more th n one instance, been enriched 
with the eloguent Charges which are annually (elivered by the principal! of the 
Philadelp!iia Academy. To these productions, thoug) sometimes of a size 
not altogether adapt: d to our narrow limits, we have never hesitated to give 
a prompt and conspicuous insertion, because we were persuaded that such ad- 
mirable specimens of an extremely difficult species of composition could not 
fail to be well received by our readers. 

We cannot permit so very appropriate an occasion as the present to escape, 
without again inviting attention to the Institution over which Dr. Abercrom- 
bie presides, with so much credit to himself, and such decisive utility to the 
public. Itis our deliberate opinion, and we speak from no slender intelli- 
gence, that as a school for the elementary branches of education, this seminary 
has no superior in the United States; whether we regard the liberality of its 
plan, the excellence of its discipline, or the r.re and peculiar talents for the 
instruction and government of youth, which are united in its very accom- 


plished Director. 
A CHARGE 


Containing hortatory observations on the value of time; delivered at a public 
commencement, July 26, 1810, to the senior class of the Philadelphia -icademy, 
upon their having completed the course of study prescribed by that Institution. 


BY JAMES ABERCROMBIE, D. D. 


One of the Assistant Ministers of Christ-Church, St. Peter’s, and St. James’s; 
and Director of the Academy. 
“Tempus ager meus.” Cardan. 


“On all important Time, through ev'ry age, 
Though much and warm the wise have urg’d, the man 


Is yet unborn, who duly weighs an hour.” 
Young's N. T. b. 2. 1. 96. 


Youne GENTLEMEN, 
In the wide range of appropriate subjects which present 


themselves, on this occasion, as suited toa valedictory address, 
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} know of none which will admit of more condensation of prac- 

















































tical precept and sentiment, within such prescribed limits as 
I have assigned myself, than that of the inestimable value of 
Time. And, I think, by stating to you the importance of some 
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of those leading duties in the discharge of which your time 
should be uniformly employed, I shall the most effectually excite i 
in your minds a just sense of its value. I have said, within such i 
prescribed limits as I have assigned myself; for, on former similar | 





occasions, my addresses have heen thought to trespass too much ie 
upon the time and attention of the audience, after the various ex- 
ercises in Elocution which had been exhibited by the class. Be- ey 
sides, as those addresses have always been published, the pre- 
cepts and observations in each may be considered as equally ap- 
plicable to you, with those which I propose now to offer upon a 
somewhat different, though not less interesting subject. » 
“ It is recorded,” says Dr. Johnson, “of a celebrated Italian B 
philosopher, that he expressed in his motto, that 7Zime was his | 
estate; an estate, continues he, indeed, which will produce no- \ 
thing without cultivation: but will always abundantly repay the | 
labours of industry, and satisfy the most extensive desires, if no 
part of it be suffered to lie waste by negligence, to be overrun 
with noxious plants, or laid out for show rather than for use.” 


—_ = 


Were the brevity and uncertainty of human life duly consi- 
dered, that invaluable talent 7ime would be cherished with the ‘Bal 
most assiduous care, and its silent and irrevocable lapse be 
uniformly marked with the most incontestable attestations of t 
diligent exertion and unwearied improvement. 

That you, my young friends, may avoid, while borne upon its Bt 
rapid current, the dangerous rocks of indolence, of ignorance, a 
and vice, on which so many have made shipwreck of their pre- 
sent and future happiness, I now raise my warning voice. a 








As rational beings we are accountable for our conduct to that 
great and good Creator, who hath not only given us existence, 
but free will; the faculty of distinguishing between moral good | 
and evil; and a revelation how we should act in order to obtain : 
his approbation, and a consequent future reward for our obedi- | 
ence. He hath limited our present mode of existence to a few 
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swiftly revolving years; and, during that short period, hath enjoin- 
ed the diligent performance of certain duties, some of which are 
of general obligation, and others feculiarly attached to every 
different period of age, and every station of human life. 

Of these various appointments, it is my present intention to 
point out the most important of those which appertain to your 
time of life, and relative situation in society. 

The most obvious and imperious duty which you have hither- 
to bcen called upon to discharge, is a uniform and implicit obe- 
dience to your parents. Their natural affection for you, and con- 
sequent anxiety to promote your real welfare, and their experi- 
énce in the manners, principles, and practices of the world, ena- 
ble them not only to know what is best, but insure their fidelity 
to chuse what is best, for the promotion of your true interest, 
comfort, and reputation. 

Inexpressible are the obligations you are under to them, for 
the solicitude with which they cherished and protected your 
helpless infancy; the assiduous tenderness and vigilance with 
which you were nurtured by them during the ignorance and 1m- 
becility of childhood, and the increasing anxiety and care which 
grew with your growth, and strengthened with your strength; 
and for that disinterested and affectionate attachment with which 
they now look forward to the completion of your education, and 
your establishment in general society, as useful and ornamental 
members. 

Let an active and constant sense of these disinterested and 
inestimable benefits induce, on your parts, the most grateful, af- 
fectionate, and unremitted attention to them. Be ever ready not 
only to comply with, but if possible to anticipate their wishes; and 
uniformly endeavour, by implicit obedience and tender assidui- 
ty, to render yourselves a comfort and a blessing to them; the 


solace and support beth of their meridian and declining life: du- 
ring which /atter period the infirmities of decaying nature «may 
frequently require you not only to sacrifice your inclination, but, 
in many instances, yourconvenience, your interest, and yourcom- 
fort.’ Gladly therefore embrace such occasions of testifying the 
sincerity and ardour of your filial affection; remembering not 
only the injunction and the promise containedin the fifth com- 
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mandment of the Decalogue, and those in the New Testament, 
but also that of Solomon, the wisest of men: “ My son, help thy 
father in his age, and grieve him not as long as he liveth; and if 
his understanding fail have patience with him, and despise him 
not when thou art in thy full strength: for in the day of thine af- 
fiction it shall be remembered, and thy sins shall melt away as 
the ice in the fair warm weather. But he who forsaketh his fa- 
ther is as a blasphemer; and he who angereth his mother is cur- 
sed of God:’’* remembering also, that should life be spared, in 
a few years, you yourselves must in turn experience the infirmi- 
ties of age, and will look around for, and expect from your own 
children, that care and consolation which now perhaps, 


“With hard reluctance, faint, ye give.” 


The next important duty, which calls upon you for vigilance 
and activity, 1s diligence in acquiring knowledge. As every pe- 
riod of human life has its peculiar duties annexed to it, it has also 
certain advantages resulting from the performance of them. 
Youth is the season for obtaining the elementary principles of 
science; manhood and maturity for applying and expanding them 
in the exercise of some useful profession. The deeper, there- 
fore, and broader the foundation is, the more splendid, accom- 
modating, and useful, will be the edifice which it consolidates and 
supports. He who loiters and wastes his youthful hours in indo- 
lence, in folly, or in vice, will assuredly not only remain ignorant 
of the true enjoyment of life, but render himself, when arrived 
to manhood, burdensome and offensive to society; and find the 
remnant of his days embittered by the pangs of remorse, the ex- 
crutiating consciousness of murdered, misspent time, and the 
just apprehension of merited punishment in a future state, for 
the wilful neglect and abuse of so inestimable a talent. And 


> 


these “* compunctious visitings of nature” will be accompanied 
by the contempt of the industrious, the censure of the virtuous, 


the ridicule of the profligate, and the execrations of the profane. 


* Ecclus. 3 ¢. 12 y. 
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Suffer not therefore the passing hour, like an undulation of the 
river’s current, to roll onward into the ocean of eternity, without 
bearing upon its bosom a testimony of your serious and active 
attention to its rapid and eventful course. Resolutely determine, 
and use every exertion, to render each hour a messenger of 
peace; and, in imitation of the patriarch Jacob, strive to 


“Hold the fleet angel fast until he bless thee.” 


Remember that to the leisure and hilarity of youth, unburden- 
ed by solicitude, will succeed the cares, the anxieties, the 
disappointments, and vexations of business, and social intercourse; 
when the mind will be too much engaged in the acquisition of 
worldly wealth, or the means of obtaining corporal subsistence 
and luxurious ease, to attend to intellectual attainments with 
that unfettered earnestness, which the native ardour and unoccu- 
pied freedom of early life inspire. 

Be assured that wisdom is the truest wealth. The youth who 
diligently improves his time, and enriches his mind with useful 
knowledge, provides for himself an impenetrable shield against 
the arrows of adversity; for, besides the means which it always 
supplies of obtaining a competent and honourable subsistence, it 
naturally expands the mind and invigorates by exercise its pow- 
ers; thereby qualifying it to sustain with composure the pressure 
of misfortune, to exhilarate and adorn prosperity, and to commu- 
nicate instruction and entertainment to all around. 

Riches may be dispersed by accident, or wasted by impru- 
dence, extravagance, or folly; but Learning is an inexhaustible 
treasure, which, so long as the faculties of the mind remain un- 
impaired, cannot fail to sooth and to delight its possessor. Per- 
severe then, I entreat you, in the course of industrious applica- 
tion which you have so long observed ‘in this Institution, and 
which has this day enabled you to obtain the approbation and ap- 
plause of this large, judicious, and respectable audience. The 
knowledge you have acquired of English Grammar, of the prin- 
ciples of Composition, of Elocution, Natural History, Geography, 
Logic, and the other branches of our established course, (of which 
you have given ample proof by your late public examination) will, 


if mmproved by future attention and expansion, qualify you to 
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become both useful and ornamental members of society, even if 
you do not pursue academical studies any further; and, if you 
continue them, in acquiring a knowledge ofthe learned langua- 
ges, and in passing through a college or university, you will find 
that in such a course of English education, you have laid the 
most solid and useful foundation for what is called a libe- 
ral education: and you will enter upon the study of other langua- 
ges, With the great advantage of having previously studied and 
become acquainted with your own. Unwearied attention, how- 
ever, is yet necessary: for, if you remit your diligence inthe pur- 
suit of knowledge, and neglect to review and frequently to call 
to mind the principles here inculcated, you will observe their 
influence gradually lessen, and finally fade away, and become 
extinct in your minds. The habits of study you have here acquired 
must be supported and cherished, in a degree at least, after your 
emancipation from the discipline of this Institution. Beware of 
idleness, and resolutely resist her fascinating yet delusive charms: 
for, if once you submit to the paralyzing influence of her Cir- 
cean cup, like the companions of Ulysses of old, you will as- 
suredly be degraded to the level of irrational beings, directed 
by the grovelling impulse of blind instinct, instead of the enno- 
bling and animating dictates of sound reason. If once you suf- 
fer yourselves to be ensnared within her toils, adieu to improve- 
ment,—adicu to respectability—adieu to self approbation! 

To avoid this fatal infatuation, subject yourselves to the salu- 
tary discipline of asking at the close of every day—‘ Have I du- 
ring the silent yet rapid lapse ofthis valuable portion of my un- 
certain existence, availed myself of the offered opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge, by which alone I can be rendered use- 
ful and ornamental to society? or, have I squandered in folly or 
idleness that precious talent, which once elapsed can never 
be recalled? Let me remember that if my youth, that highly im- 
portant period of my life, which is intended by providence for 
preparation, be permitted by me to glide away unimproved, I 
shall lose forever the golden opportunity, and possess only the 
existence and appearance, without the qualifications of a man, 


and bitterly lament my error when it is too late to be retrieved.’ 
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The Roman emperor Titus, having accustomed himself to 
the scrutiny I have recommended to you, when a day passed 
without his having acquired some additional knowledge or per- 
formed some meritorious act, exclaimed with the deepest regret, 
and frequently with tears, “I’ve lost a day!’ Hence, says the 
sublime and pious Dr. Young in his Night Thoughts; 


On all important Time, thro’ ev’ry age 

Tho’ much and warm the wise have urg’d, the man 
Is yet unborn, who duly weighs an hour. 

* T’ve lost a day!” the prince, who nobly cry’d, 
Had been an emperor without his crown. 

Of Rome?—say rather, lord of human race: 

He spoke as if deputed by mankind. 

So should all speak: so Reason speaks in all. 


To acquire this degree of self-government and observation, it 
will be useful to task yourselves with respect to employment, 
or to allot a certain portion of the day to serious study. The in- 
fluence of method, in the economy of human life, is as wonder- 
ful in its effect as that of habit. And thus, what commenced un- 
der the impulse of duty, will soon be continued through that of 
inclination. 

This reflection naturally leads me to suggest to you another 
essential branch of duty, viz, Punctuality with respect to all afi- 
frointed duties and engagements. 

Punctuality promotes despatch in the performance of busi- 
ness, and prevents an unjust trespass upon the time, the avoca- 
tions, and the patience of the individual with whom the appoint- 
ment is made; and also rescues from inactivity those hours, which 
would otherwise be wasted in the tedium of expectation, the in- 
sipidity of idleness, or the censures, perhaps the execrations, of 
the other party. Every breach of punctuality, besides being an 
infringement of moral obligation, is moreover, a gross violation 
of the laws of good breeding and politeness. Be, therefore, upon 
all occasions, scrupulously and rigidly attentive to the fulfilment 
of all your engagements, and endeavour always to be a little be- 


fore, rather than one minute after, the time specified. 
The regular and punctual return of the seasons, and of day 
and night, forcibly teach us punctuality and order. 
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Another essential duty in the formation ofa correct and digni- 
fied character, is, the uniform observance of politeness and affabili- 
ty of deportment. 

The natural and ardent desire which exists in every breast to be 
believed, respected, and esteemed, renders the indication, in our 
external deportment, of those sentiments always acceptable and 
soothing to those with whom we converse; whereas indifference, 
rudeness, or asperity of conduct is universally repulsive and dis- 
eusting. The man of bland and courteous manners, whose coun- 
tenance beams with benevolence, whose smiles are the heralds 
of his philanthropy, and whose affability of address implies res- 
pect and esteem for his associates, wiil ever conciliate their ap- 
probation and their affection. Be uniformly solicitous, there- 
fore, thus to procure the love and approbation of all: prefer the 
iniidness and gentleness of the lamb, to the roughness of the bear, 
or the ferocity of the hyena. The observation of Solomon, the 
wisest of men, that “a soft answer turneth away wrath,” was no 
less indicative of his knowledge of human nature, than it was of 
the amiableness of his disposition, and the urbanity and suavity 
of his manners. And St. Paul, who unquestionably was a pol- 
ished gentleman, as well as a zealous and pious christian, among 
many precepts upon this subject, particularly enjoins the Remans 
to “ be kindly affectionate one towards another with brotherly 
love, in honour (or respect) preferring one another.” 

And, in order to render yourselves agreeable to others, next 
to urbanity of deportment, attention to personal cleanliness and 
neatness of dress are indispensably necessary. It is a preposses- 
sion founded in nature, to be pleased or disgusted with a stranger 
from his appearance; suavity of manners and cleanliness of per- 
son and attire being indicative of a desire to please and to ren- 
der yourself agreeable to others; while roughness of deportment 
and a careless or squalid exterior are not only disagreeable to the 
senses, but imply an indifference about, or rather a contempt for 
the opinions of others, and therefore will always be offensive. 

Besides, cleanliness of person is essentially necessary to the 
preservation of health. Physicians are unanimous upon this 
head, and numercus and elaborate have been the treatises 
Which written to recommend it. “The want of 
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cleanliness,” says the celebrated Dr. Buchan, “is a fault 
which admits of no excuse. The changing of apparel greatly 
promotes the secretion from the skin, so necessary for health. 
When that matter, which ought to be carried off by perspiration, 
is either retained in the body, or reabsorbed from dirty clothes, 
it must occasion disease. Cleanliness is certainly agreeable to 
our nature. It is an ornament to the highest as well as the low- 
est station, and cannot be dispensed with in either. Few virtues 
are of more importance to society than general cleanliness. [i 
ought to be carefully cultivated everywhere; but in populous 
cities it should be almost revered.’’* 

Another yery important principle, which I would recom- 
mend to your observance, is a fatient acquiescence in the will of 
providence, with respect to unavoidable events. Every thing ter- 
restrial is subject to fluctuation and decay. Man is justly said 
“tobe born totrouble as the sparksfly upwards.’ Many of the 
adverse occurrences of human life, however, are the natural ef- 
fects of our own imprudent conduct. Under such, itis unrea- 
sonable to repine. Many are the immediate infliction of Al- 
mighty God, which no foresight can avert, no prudence avoid, 
no exertion counteract. 

Here then the great duty of quiet resignation to the unerring 
will of the Mighty Monarch of the Universe becomes indispen- 
sable: here we are called upon to prove the sincerity of our dai- 
ly petition, “ thy will be done:” and, in a voluntary submission 
to such unavoidable events, 


** With inward stillness and a bowed mind,” 


shall we evince the firmness of our faith, the ardour of our hope, 
and the solidity of our confidence in the promises of the Creator, 
the Redeemer, and the Governor of the world. And this faith, this 
hope, this confidence, will naturally excite and cherish those re- 
ligious principles, and stimulate to the performance of those retig!- 
ous duties, which, a consciousness of the limited period and 
uncertain tenure of human life, (or, in other words, a conviction 
of the value of time in relation to eternity) will induce us justly 


* Buchan’s Dom. Med. 
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y to appreciate, diligently to cultivate, and unweariedly to execute, 
> @ during the fleeting moments of “ our little life.’ These, with 
\ / many other moral, religious, and relative duties, which reading 
and reflection will suggest, must be performed, in order to render i 
° us useful, respected, and beloved here, and eternally happy Ki 
F hereafter. ‘** How much, then, is to be done!” and how short 
i at best, and always how uncertain, is the period allowed us to { 
‘ perform it in! consequently, how valuable must every hour of [e 
Ss that period be! Surely we have no time to spare for torpid indo- rf 

lence, or frivolous concerns:— for 
J “ What moment’s granted man without account?” 
4 Again, when we consider, my young friends, that human life 
: is a state of discipline or trial; that our happiness or misery ina ' 
a future state will depend on the tenor of our conduct here; that i 
‘ we shall be judged, and rewarded or punished “ according to the 

desires of the heart, and the deeds done in the body;”’ what an in- 
finite, what an inexpressible degree of value does it give to every 
4, day, every hour, every moment of our present existence, since 

inevitable consequences of such immense importance are to re- 
. sult from them! For, as the Holy Scriptures assure us that, “eye tf 
. hath not seen, rfor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of ae 
, man to conceive, the reward which God hath prepared for those 
4 who love him,” and obey his precepts; so the punishment inflict- 
; ed for neglecting thus toimprove so important a talent as time, 

will most assuredly be proportionably severe. 

©! then,endeavourduly to estimate its value, justly to improve 

e, the privilege it affords, and, by the uniform exercise of every 
re | moral and religious duty, strive to render yourselves useful 
ts ; «und ornamental to society, and to employ the fresent, soas to lay ; 
6. up a good provision against the time /o come, and thereby obtain i 
- eternal life, felicity, and glory. 
d [ shall now conclude the exercises of this morning, and the 
- duty which I owe to you, by presenting to each of you a public 


te Cee 


testimony of your merit. 
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THE BEEHIVE—No. III. 
Was Sterne really a filagiarist ? 


Every thing sublunary is subject to revolution. The mightiest 
empires have their periods of youth, of manhood, of decrepitude, 
and final extinction. To this general law of nature the world of lite- 
rature is obliged to yield. The names of many authors, regarded 
by their cotemporaries as highly illustrious, are now consigned to 
oblivion, with the Baviuses and Meviuses of Horace. They are 
prized no more by their posterity, than if the persons they desig- 
nated had never existed. Were this fate confined merely to writers 
of no merit, whose works deserved to fall “ still-born from the 
press,’’ it would excite no other emotion than satisfaction. But 
unfortunately this is by no means the case. Numberless works of 
very great merit and usefulness, published in the course of the last 
and preceding centuries, are now so very scarce as to be entirely 
unattainable, except in the libraries of the curious. This partly 
arises from the fickleness of public taste, and partly from the im- 
mense multitudes of works, (some new, but most part hashed up of 
former obsolete productions,) with which the world is constantly in- 
undated. These modern works attract the attention of the mass 
of readers from those of ancient times. | 

To those whom the hope of reputation incites to “ waste the 
midnight oil,” and offer their lucubrations for the approbation and 
admiration not merely of their cotemporaries, but of posterity, this 
holds out a most gloomy prospect. Could they devest themselves 
of the blind partiality which almost every man entertains for his 
own productions—were they capable of forming a fair and impar- 
tial comparison between them and some of those to which I have 
alluded, it would chill their ardour, and diminish their very san- 
guine expectations of immortality. But in vain is this monitory 
lesson delivered to ambitious authors. They press forward in pur- 
suit of the “ bubble reputation”? with unabated zeal, and only dis- 


cover their mistake when it is too late. They * fret and fume 


upon the stage,” with as much self-importance as if the instruction 
of the world absolutcly depended upon the emanations of their 


wisdom. They mistake the meed of forced, or bought, or inte 
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rested applause for immortal honour, and, with Ovid, imagine they 
have erected a monument to their fame more durable than brass, 
which neither the thunders of Jupiter, nor fire, nor time, shall be 
able to destroy. 

On a retrospection of those authors, on whose fame a [ew flect- 
ing years. have produced the most deleterious effects, I know of 
none more remarkable than S:erne. This humourous, witty, 
pathetic, clegant, but very licentious writer, was, during his life, 
and for a considerable period since his death, at the very pinnacic 
of celebrity. His writings were the standards of fashion. They 
were read with avidity and delight, as well in the “ gorgeous pa- 
laces” of the great, as in the mud-walled huts-of the sons and 
daughters of poverty. TI'ew works, if any, were ever received with 


? 
' 


more unbounded applause, than the Sentimental Journey. [is cir- 


culation’ was immense. It produced a revolution in the pubtic 
taste. No works carried so sure a passport to fame, and, what to 
many authors is of more importance, to “ pelf and pudding,” as 
those in the sentimental style, with which the literary world then 
actually swarmed. 

To have calculated on probabilities, it might at that ooricd have 
been fairly presumed, that this reputation could scarcely fail to be 
permanent, nd would bid defiance to the united influence of malice, 
envy, and fluctuation of public taste. The motto for the fame of 
Sterne might be aptly chosen——* xre perennius.” But alas! all these 
calculations have disappeared, “ like the baseless fabric of ~ ge 
and left hardly ‘a trace behind.” From the elevated niche which 
his bust occupied in the temple of Fame, it has been ignominiously 
hurled down. And he has now sunk, in the public estimation, 
into the disgraceful character of a petty thief, who, like the daw in 
the fable, decorated himself with borrowed plumage. He is re- 
garded as a literary swindler, who has stolen a reputation to which 
his talents afforded him no claim. He is believed to haye palmed 
upon the world as his own, writings, composed of fragments 
basely purloined from the most diversified range of writers, from 
Rabelais and Scarron, down to Burton, the anuiomist of Melan- 
choly. Infinite pains have been bestowed, and numberless works 
heen ransacked, to collect together analogous passages frona 
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various authors, and to deduce from them a full proof of the 
meanness of literary piracy. What appears most remarka- 
ble is, that there have been found in old books several passages, 
not merely parallel, but absolutely verbatim, with some in Tris- 
tram Shandy, the Sentimental Journey, and the Sermons. So 
complete has been the success of the gentlemen who have un- 
dertaken these investigations, that the accus*tion against Sterne 
has been universally regarded as completely and irrefragably 
proved. No defence, as far as I can learn, has ever been insti- 
tuted by the admirers of the witty, but profane gownsman, and 
judgment has gone against him by default. The audi alteram 
frartem, so wise and so equitable a rule in every case of contro- 
versy, has been in this instance wholly overlooked. The accu- 
sers of Sterne have had an easy triumph, and are generally con- 
sidered as having rendered an essential service to the interests 
of literature by the detection of his barefaced imposture. The 
negligence and remissness of his cotemporaries, who suffered 
him to escape from disgrace and infamy with impunity, is as 
much a subject of astonishment, as his effrontery in purloining 
from old books, some of which were by no means scarce. We 
pride ourselves upon the superior sagacity and more unwearied 
industry of ourage, which have so completely stripped the mask 
off this literary plundcerer. 

It isabout eleven years since Dr. Ferriar of Manchester, a 
rentleman of considerable talents and unwearied research, pub- 
lished his “[llustrations of Sterne,” in which he made a most 
copious collection of the passages here referred to. This work 
has been universally esteemed as having ultimately decided the 
question, and incontestably established the guilt of the culprit. 
Although I freely acknowledge that the grounds of condemna- 
tion were plausible, yet not having been perfectly satisfied with 
the force of the evidence, I have not been able to subscribe the 
verdict. I believed from the first perusal of Ferriar’s work, that 
Sterne was innocent. Nay more—lI persuaded myself into the 
opinion, that inthe very “ Illustrations,” notwithstanding their 
plausibility, there was abundant evidence, on a fair and candid 
examination, to repel the charge. Time, so far from having 
‘veakened my opinion on the subject, has fully and completely 
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_ convinced me that Sterne has been treated with extreme injus- 
' tice, and that he was entirely innocent of the crime laid to his 
charge—a crime, of which, as I have observed, he is deemed 
most satisfactorily convicted. I have long proposed to myself to 
enter into a very full investigation of the subject, and to leave 





nothing unexamined that could shed light uponit. But 
* Procrastination, that thief of time,” 


and the pressure of private avocations, have put a veto on my 
intention. And despairing of ever being able to execute it upon 
the scale I proposed, I prefer undertaking it in the present slight : 
and superficial manner, to the abandonment of it altogether. I fi 
shall barely touch the subject, and leave ample scope for those 
possessed of more talents, application and leisure, to complete the 
defence of the author of Tristram Shandy. 

In this investigation, I repose with less diffidence on my con- 





clusions, from the circumstance, that how highly soever I ad- 
mire most of Sterne’s writings, the author is by no means a favour- 
ite with me. Were I as enthusiastic an admirer of him as some 
of my friends, I should not feel so confident in the opinions I have 
formed. [From the obvious and pernicious effects of partiality and 
prejudice, I should be apprehensive I was led astray; and that I 
was blind to the impropriety of the conduct of the object of my , 
veneration. But trom all suspicion of this undue bias I trust I am 
wholly free. I execrate the odious inconsistency between the sta- 
tion and the writings of Sterne. It is hard to conceive of a much 
more disgusting object than a man, who, pledged by his functions 
to preach “ pure morality,” and “ religion undefiled,” so far offers 
violence to his sacred duties as to sit down coolly and deliberately 
to pander for lust—to torture his imagination for the purpose of in- 
flaming a passion, | whose ungovernable violence every day exhi- 
bits the most terrible proofs—to degrade and prostitute talents, 
which, had they been employed to combine improvement with en- 
tertainment, would have entitled him to immortal fame. “ What 
punishment” says Dr. Johnson, justly, “can be adequate to the 
crime of him who retires to solitude for the refinement of debauch- 
ery; who tortures his fancy, and ransacks his memory, only that he 
may leave the world less virtuous than he found it!” The charge here 
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advanced against Sterne’s writings will by many be deemed too se- 
vere. But that the tendency of « considerable portion of Tristram 
Shandy is of the description here alluded to, must be obvious to 
every reader of discernment. But the prostitution of his talents, 
how gross socver it was, has not the most remote connexion with 
the crime charged on him by Dr. Ferriar. His writings might 
have been as vile and infamous as those of Rochester or Cleve- 
land, and he be nevertheless wholiy unstained with the guilt of pla- 
eiarism. 

' Plagiarism is a frequent topick of conversation and of writing; 
yet there are few subjects, on which loose and erroneous notions 
so generally prevail. There are many readers so extremely fasti- 
tious, that whenever they find the slightest resemblance between 


two passages in two different writers, they immediately, without 
Ss. 


hesitation, tax the more recent one wi having stolen from the 
other. This has been carried to the most extravagant length, par- 
ticularty of late, and writers, whose works bear the strongest marks 
of the wens divinior, the fervid stamp of the most brilhant ta- 
lents, have not escaped the charge of plagiarism, adduced 
against them by men, whose sole characteristics were a good 
memory and a plodding disposition. The pomposity with which 
these discoveries are announced to the public, is perfectly far- 
cical.* 

In the “ Illustrations,’ Dr. Ferriar relies upon two different 
kinds of proofs. The one consists of a number of passages In 
Sterne, which bear a very strong resemblance to passages to be 
found in Rabelais, Scarron, Bruscambille, D’Aubigne, Hall, Bur- 
ton and others. The second is composed of passages, some of 
them very nearly, and others absolutely verbatim in his works 
as they wre to be found in books previously published. On the 
latterclass he places his chief reliance. They form his grand pha- 
lanx. The others are only adduced as auxiliaries. To enable 
the reader to form a correct opinion on the subject, and to de- 

* In the next number of the Port Folio, I shall submit to the public a ¢ol- 


leetion of parallelisms, which have been produced as evidences of plagiarism 
on the part of authors of high reputation, and a few of the instances adduced 


by Dr. Ferriar to support his allegations against Sterne 
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cide upon the guilt or innocence of Sterne, I shall lay before 
him a few instances from Dr. Ferriar.* 

I readily admit that the doctor’s quotations appear, /rima 
facie, to afford evidence of the guilt of Sterne. Many intelli- 
cent persons, whom I have heard discourse upon the subject, 
have believed it highly absurd and preposterous to entertain any 
doubt upon the validity of the accusation. They regard it as 
utterly impossible that these passages could have ever appear- 
ed in the writings of Sterne, in any other mode than by plagias 
ism. But it is no noveliy for the same fact to afford to differ- 
ent minds diametrically opposite conclusions. This is preciscly 
the case here. From the exact sameness, on which the author of 
the “ Illustrations” relies so fully, principally arises my convic- 
tion of the innocence of Sterne. A little reflexion will remove 
the paradoxical appearance of this position. 


In every age and in every country contempt has been the 





fate of the plagiarist. And in numberless instances even the 
charge of plagiarism, though but slightly supported, has utterly 
destroyed the usefulness of a man’s writings, and his reputa- 
tion as an author. Indeed, I have known cases in controversies, 
both religious and political, in which it was considered as a full 
and complete refutation of a well-written performance, to assert 
that it was all pilfered from some other writer. 

The motives to write are—a desire to be useful—the pur- 
suit of fame—or, a thirst for fortune. I can hardly conceive of | 
any other. That Sterne’s were probably the two last, will, I pre- ¥ 
sume, be unhesitatingly admitted. Let us for a moment sup- 
pose that he was a plagiarist in the fullest sense of the word, Bi 
can we reconcile it with reason, or common sense, or any of the 


inciting causes that operate upon mankind, that he should have 





exposed himself to so easy and palpable a detection as he must 
have been constantly Hable to, had he made up his books of 
shreds and patches, stolen from the works of writers, with most 
of whom the literary world was familiar, and hardly any of whom 
were so scarce as to afford a tolerable probability of escape? A . 


detection would have annihilated all his hopes of reputation and 


In the next number ofthe Port Folio 
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all his chances of emolumgnt. This consideration would un- 
doubtedly have been sufficiently powerful to withhold him, how- 
ever unprincipled he might have been. 

The duke of Buckingham, for the purpose, it is said, of sati- 
rizing Dryden, introduced into the Rehearsal a complete pla- 
giarist, whom he styled Bays. This literary pirate gives an 
account of all the details of his honourable profession, and can- 
didly avows that he “ beverses the prose, and beproses the 
verse,” so adroitly, as to defy the recognition of the very authors 
with whom he takes these liberties. ‘Those who are mean and 
base enough to plagiarise, will always pursue this or a similar 
plan. They will so totally change at least the form of expres- 
sion, as to prevent detection. And surely a man must be as 
complete an idiot or lunatic as ever was entitled to a, passport 
into bedlam, who would pursue the wretched plan charged upon 
Sterne. I would as soon believe that an artful, loose woman, 
who was desirous of standing fair with the world, would, in the 
glare of day, and in the very presence of her most valued friends, 
march into a brothel with a notorious debauchee, as suppose that 
Sterne, even admitting his guilt to the fullest extent, would 
have copied verbatim what he had stolen. 

Further. What are those passages, said to be stolen? Do 
they bear such marks of sublimity or excellence, as could have 
induced Sterne to be guilty of theft for them? By no means. 
They are generally trite, and many of them not beyond the ca- 
pacity of an author of very mediocre talents. Some are to the 
last degree trivial, and would hardly be noticed among the effu- 
sions ofa ten years old child of premature talents, by an old gos- 
sipping grandmother. 

Some of the readers of these lucubrations have by this time 
lbecome impatient, and are ready with peevishness to ask—Can 
you believe it possible, that two men shall write ten or twenty 
lines exactly alike, without any communication with each other; 
and if not, how can you account for the sameness stated by Fer- 
riar? I hastento reply, and hope to convince every candid rea- 
der that I have not lightly adopted the opinions I advocate. 

Every man, who has paid attention to the operations of the 
faculty of memory, must have observed, that when it is of a vi- 
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So 
gorous character, it so completely possesses itself of the objects 
submitted to it in reading, as to render it, in many cases, 
hardly possible, at a remote period, to discriminate between 
sentiments, forms of expression, and images, thus acquired, and 
those which are the emanations of a man’s own intellectual 
powers. Were it at all necessary, numberless instances might 
be produced, in support of this hypothesis. But | trust it is self- 
evident to every person of reflexion. Still further. As the 
doctrine of innate ideas has been long and justly exploded, it is 
obvious that the great mass of our knowledge must be acquired, 
and principally from books. And therefore when we write or con- 
verse, we must necessarily, and even to ourselves imperceptibly, 
derive a large portion of our lucubrations from others. On cer- 
tain trite and common-place topics, we can lay claim to very 
little more as our own than the form and manner of expression. 
Two thousand years since, Terence pronounced the maxim, 
nil dictum, quod non prrius dictum. Uf this had even the sem- 
blance of truth in his era, how much more forcibly and justly 
does it apply at present! 


| Let us refer all this to the case of Sterne. His memory 

must have been very powerful; and his reading, in his early 
days, when that faculty is in its highest perfection, must have | 
been various and highly miscellaneous. In this course of read- ‘t 
. ing, conformably with the excentricity of his character, he must 
have read and been delighted with those comic and satirical 


writers, whose works he is now charged with having laid so 
heavily and so unfairly under contribution.  Similis simili 
gaudet. They naturally made a strong and inextinguishable im- 
pression on his mind. No wonder, therefore, when, at a sub- 
r sequent period of his life, he began himself to write, that his 
' productions should savour so highly of those works, with which 


, his mind was so strongly imbued—no wonder that the images, 

‘ ideas, and forms of expression, so familiar to him, should be 

e constantly obtruding themselves on him—no wonder, in fine, 

. that even whole passages should be presented by, his recollection, 
which he mistook for a tribute offered by his imagination. 

‘ I shall hereafter show, by a quotation of some of the pas- 


Sages on which Dr. Ferriar places the greatest reliance, that 
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there is nothing in them to have induced any writer to plagia- 
rise. Compared with his own acknowledged writings, which 
all the industry of the critics has not enabled them to ascribe to 
any former writer, they are as tutanic ware compared with 
silver, or as pinchbeck compared with goid. I request the 
reader’s attention to another point. After all the tedious 
hours employed in this research by Ferriar and others, the ex- 
tent of the alleged theft is to the last degree insignificant. It 
would have been like Croesus robbing a poor widow of her last 
mite, for so fertile a writer as Sterne to have stolen the passages 
in question. 

Sterne’s works are generally published in eight volumes, 
each averaging about 300 pages. Every page contains about 
36 lines, amounting in the whole to above 80,000 Jines. And, 
gentle reader, observe, that on a careful examination of the 
“ Illustrations,’ I can venture to affirm, that the utmost extent 
of all the thefts adduced against this writer, is not 300 lines, of 
which there are not 50, that contain any thing very striking or 
remarkable. | 

Dr. Ferriar appears desirous to have himself the whole me- 
rit of destroying the claims of Sterne to originality; and there- 
fore he zealously defends him from a charge preicrred against 
him by some other writer, of having, in Tristram Shandy, pil- 
fered largely from “ Friar Gerund,” a Spanish work written by 
father Isla. The accusation was supported precisely as the doctor 
supports his assertions, by producing many passages exactly pa- 
rallel, from the two works. The doctor repels the charge on 
the strong ground, that Friar Gerund was published in Spain in 
the same year in which the two first volumes of Tristram Shan- 
dy appeared in London, and was not translated into English for 
several years afterwards. This very circumstance, had the doc- 


tor paid the necessary attention to it, ought to have inspired 
some doubts of his general theory. For had the Spanish work 
been as ancient as the Comic Romance, or the Anatomy of 
Melancholy, it would in all probability have swelled the list, 
adduced by Ferriar himself, of the victims of Sterne’s rapacity. 
And on the subject of plagiarism generally, let it be observed, 
that no satisfactory reason can be given, why an author may not 
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write as exactly like another who flourished fifty or a hundred 
years before him, as like one of his cotemporaries, whose works 
he could not possibly have read. 

There is an extraordinary singularity in the case of Sterne. 
le is now believed to have been indebted for a large portion of 
his works to former authors. And yet his writings, in as great 
a degree as those of any other man that ever lived, possess the 
most infallible stamp of sterling merit—they are almost inimi- 
table. During his life and since his death, there have been num- 
berless attempts to imitate him, and some of them made by men 
of considerable talents; not one of which is acknowledged to 
ave approached near to the original. They mostly fall below 
mediocrity. The Sentimental Journey is often disgraced by a 
pretended continuation, which has obviously cost the writer 
much time and pains. It serves as a foil to display the intrinsic 
merits of Sterne’s work, precisely as a statue of Hecate placed 
in contrast with the Venus de Medici, would give additional 
charms to the countenance of the Cyprian goddess. The only 
works of the kind, that can be read with patience after the Sen- 


timental Journey, are “ Keate’s Sketches from Nature,” and 
“ Fragments after the manner of Sterne.” And even of these 
two a very large portion bears the evident stamp of great infe- 
riority. 

Dr. Ferriar admits Sterne to have possessed powerful 
talents, genuine humour, and great pathos. This admission, 
independent of any other consideration, would be almost suffi- 
cient to repel the charge of plagiarism. From what I have stat- 
ed of the extent of the thefts ascribed to Sterne, it appears they 
but 


merely above mediocrity, might readily write in a day or two, or 


are not equal to what a man not of “ powerful talents,’ 


at most ina week. It would, moreover, I am persuaded, costa 
man like Sterne, less trouble and time to write three pages, than 
to seek for one, and interweave it in his own composition. 


(To be continued.) 
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ORIGINAL POETRY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 





Mr. OLpDscHOOL, 

The following poetical effusion is the production of a young man who paid 
the debt of nature a few weeks since, in W . It is written in imitation of 
an ancient Spanish ballad, which may be found in Percy’s Collection of An- 
cient Poetry, beginning with the following line: 





“ Rio verde, rio verde, &c.” 


The pathos and simplicity it contains, will, I doubt not, if you think proper 
to insert it, contribute to the gratification of your readers. 
Yours, &c. 
A SuBscrIBER. 


/ 


City of Washington, July 20th, 1810. 


THE INDIAN. 


Mark you, where yon streamlet glitters, 
Gliding gently through the vale; 

Mark you, where yon palm-tree murmurs, 
Yielding to the transient gale. 


There once stood a rustic village, 
Long the boast of Indian pride, 

Built by men now borne forever 
Down old Time’s obiivious tide. 


There some traces still are ling’ring, 
Traces that but serve to show, 

Where peaceful Nature once resided, 
Peaceful Nature doom’d to wo. 





See beside yon whisp’ring cocoa 
Murm’riag o’er while zyphers sigh, 
Stands the poor despairing Rolla, 
’ Whom his tyrants doom’d to die. 


Reader, thou hast known those feclings, 
Feelings sweetly sad forsooth, 

Which remembrance oft producés, 
When retracing scenes of youth. 
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Such are Rolla’s, yon poor savage, 
Who has fled to bear no more, 

Fangs of unrelenting despots, 

That delight in human gore. 


' 
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Hark! he breathes in solemn murmurs, 
To the gale that whispers by; 

Now they strike my ear with sorrow, 

Now in distant echo die. 
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Dear retreats of former pleasure, 
Pleasure now forever past; 

Well thy charms do I remember 

Nipt by Sorrow’s cheerless blast. 





Yet my mem’ry loves to wander 
O’er each scene, by thought refin’d; 

Loves to trace each fond idea, 

That once wanton’d in my mind. 


There was plac’d my father’s cottage, 
Long since fied to yonder sky, 

Light’nings blast the bloody monster 
Who could cause the chief to die. 


There in Youth’s fair morn I sported 
Cheerful, happy, wild and gay; 
Ere the village train had risen, 
To salute the god of day. 


There I oft in peace have wander’d, 
Lively as the wanton gale, 

O’er the misty mountain’s summit, 
Through the silent pensive vale, 


In yon streafn that softly gurgles, 

Oft in gambols wild, I play’d, ‘ 
Long before the bloody Spaniard, 
Had in waste our village laid. 
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Oh! my mind with phrenzy wanders, 
When I think of that sad hour; 

May thy God, oh christian! blast thee, 
Christian, thou art in his power. 


Rolla ceas’d; I soft approach’d him, 
With a longing wish to know, 

The sad cause of all his anguish, 
The sad cause of all his wo. 


Stranger—Rolla thus address’d me, 
Stranger! hast thou ever known, 

How to feel for ceaseless sorrows, 
Ceascless sorrows not thy own. 


If thou hast, then thou canst pity, 
What now wrings my heart with wo, 

What wiil melt thy soul to anguish, 
Make thy breast indignant glow. 


A harmless race once here resided, 
Nature’s simple children all; 

Social peace their moments gilded, 
Social: peace devoid of gall. 


Each ambitious wish they banish’d, 
Love alone their mind employ’d: 
Wealth and power, for which you languish’d, 


Ne’er their simple bliss annoy’d. 


Long unknown to war and sorrow, 
Soft they floated down life’s stream; 
Long their days were past in pleasure, 
Days forever past I deem. 


See where yonder spring now bubbles, 
While the moon’s mild pensive ray, 
Dances o’er it’s dimpled bosom, 


Seeming still to wish its stay. 
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There firm stood our Cazique’s dwelling, 
Lov’d by all the village train; 

There to him as toa father, 
Oft would hie the Indian swain. 


And when Evening spread her curtain, 
While the silent moon arose, 

You might see him sweetly smiling, 
Happy to diffuse repose. 


There the village swains assembled, 
To beguile the dewy hour; 

And while mirth, and dance abounded, 
Softly breath’d Love’s gentle power. 


There no despot sway’d with iron, 
Draining oft his subjects’ blood, 

Free from crime their hearts were tranquil, 
Pure and wholesome as the flood. 


Envy, malice, nor ambition, 

There had power torule the mind, 
All could boast of independence, 

All were gentle, all were kind. 


No desires disturb’d their bosom, 
That simplicity denied, 

Nature bounded all their wishes, 
Nature every want supplied. 


Stranger! christians talk of pleasure, 
Which from education flow, 
Trust me, they’re ideal phantoms, 


That in Fancy’s visions glow. 


Art can never cope with Nature, 
Nature gives the sweetest joys, 

Art is fleeting, and produces 

Pleasures that she soon destroys. 
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Nature, ever kind, and gentle, 
Throws her gifts with lavish hand; 

Always lib’ral, always constant, 
Pleas’d, she smiles on every land. 


Man will e’er experience anguish, 
When from Nature’s path he strays, 

When he scorns her humble dictate, 
Lur’d by Folly’s magic lays. 


Twenty years I’ve spent in sorrow, 
Twenty years my heart has bled, 

Since I left this ruin’d village, 
And was Slav’ry’s victim led. 


Stranger! dost thou mark yon palm trec, 
Planted there long, long ago, 

Sweetly plaintive is its murmur, 
Plaintive as the note of wo. 


It was there, in humble grandeur, 
Rose lov’d Cora’s lowly cot; __ 

It was there she bloom’d in beauty, 
Wretched, Cora! was thy lot. 


Indian! why those tears of anguish, 
Quickly speak that I may know, 
I have felt for human sorrow, 
I have felt for human wo. 
é 
I too know what ’tis to suffer, 
Keen Misfortune’s cruel stroke; 
I, like you, have oft submitted, 
To the tyrant’s savage yoke. 


Stranger! hast thou e’er remarked, 
The orient sun’s refulgent beams? 
As he o’er the lake’s pure bosom, 


With resistless splendour gleams 
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Thus my Cora’s eye of azure, 
Oft would beam, with rays of love, 

Cora, beauteous as the dewdrop, 

Cora milder than the dove. 


Hast thou mark’d the wavy billow, 
Rolling to the fretted shore? 

Thus would heave my Cora’s bosom; 

Cora’s bosom heaves no more. 





Did’st thou e’er enraptur’d listen 
To the mock-bird’s magic tone, 

When at starry silent midnight, 

In dark groves he chaunts alone? 


Thus would Cora’s voice resistless, 
Vibrate on my ravish’d ear, 

When, with love’s wild pulse, I listen’d, 

Fill’d with rapture, fill’d with fear. 


Dost thou see yon cocoa branches, 
Waving graceful as the day? 
Thus my Cora’s locks so wanton, 
Oft would wave in ringlets gay. 


But why should I her charms recount, 
She was Beauty’s fairest child, 

Lovely as the radiant morning, 

As the balmy evening mild. 


Long I strove to win the virgin, 
She was modest, bashful, coy, 
Yet at last my struggles prosper’d 
And my hopes were crown’d with joy. 


Olt we’ve stroll’d along yon streamlet, 
Breathing vows of endless love, 

And, with souls replete with fervour, 

Kneel’d to the great power above. 
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Transient were those scenes of rapture, 
Human bliss is but a dream; 

Mis’ry blasts our fairest moments, 
Clouding hope’s refulgent beam. 


*T was an evening calm and solemn, 
All was hush’d to sweet repose, 

When a noise like distant thunder 
Rous’d us to resist our foes. 


Quick appear’d the bloody Spaniards, 
Arm/’d with weapons dip’d in gore, 
Quick they made the darkness vanish, 

And the distant mountains roar. 


Soon I led the village warriors, 
Round our Cazique’s humble cot, 
But alas! we vain resisted, 
Fell destruction was our lot. 


Quick I rush’d to Cora’s mansion, 
Wildly throb’d my heart with fear: 
It was fill’d with cruel ruffians, 
Who ne’er felt soft Pity’s tear. 


Calm they stab’d my Cora’s father, 
Reckless of her piercing cry; 

Cool they murder’d Cora’s mother, 
Cora’s self soon doom’d to die. 


Wild I caught the hapless virgin, 
Grasp’d her to my fev’rish breast; 

But the monsters tore her from me, 
Stranger! thou canst guess the rest. 


Rolla paus’d, while tears of anguish, 
Cours’d his pale and haggard cheek; 
Sorrow wrung his soul to madness, 


Sorrows that no comfort seck. 
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Indian! thou hast keenly suffered, 
Yet be not by grief dismay’d; 

We are all to misery destined, 
Destiny must be obey’d. 


Stranger! hast thou seen my Cora, 
Pure as yon pale orb of night, 

Ravish’d by a lawless ruffian, 
Ravish’d in her Rolla’s sight; 


Thou would’st curse, with me, the monsters; 
Smiling, calm, deceitful, smooth; 

Who, while boasting christian mercy, 
Raise the sorrow they should sooth. 


Soon in flames I saw this village, 
And to ruins hurl’d my cot; 

Where I long had dwelt in pleasure, 
Pleasure now no more my lot. 


I was borne a hapless victim, 
And to mines of gold confin’d, 
Length of toil my body wasted, 
Length of grief prey’d on my mind. 


I’ve escap’d the despot’s irons, 
Whieh would oft my frame annoy, 

And have come once more to visit 
These lov’d scenes of former joy. 


Rolla! hark, thou now art follow’d, 
Quickly to yon mountain hie; 

Take this sword, it may defend thee; 
Rolla, haste, or thou wilt die. 


Stranger, no, ‘tis now all over, 
I have reach’d my earthly goal; 
Here I first existence tasted, 


Here I'll join my Cora’s soul.. 
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Soon appear’d three bloody Spaniards, 
Yield thee ! yield thee! stern they cry’d, 
Rolla cast a look to heaven, 
And like Cato nobly died. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
ROUGH SKETCH OF THF LIFE OF MRS. DESHQULIERES. 
In some of the prior pages of this Port Folio, the reader will find an ela~ 
borate eulogy upon two French females of literary rank. As these ladies are per- 


fect strangers here, it was the Editor’s duty to introduce them with some cere- 


mony and formalities. But either occupation or carelessness prevented this; 


and as we did not announce them at first, itis proper to state their pretensions 
The Editor must apologize for a very hasty delineation, whose colours 


now. 
Of the accura- 


are faint enough, but nevertheless whose features are faithful. 
cy of the following miniature he is sufficiently confident. It may not be impro- 
per to add, that the genius of the younger of these two ladies has been decried 
with more rigour than gallantry, by some of the French critics. While, on the 
other hand, a courtly admirer with the politeness of Horaee, might apply to 


the juvenile Poetess 
O Matre pulchra filia pulchrior. 


Mrs. Deshoulieres, a renowned poetess was born at Paris in 
1638. Literary ladies, itisoften affirmed, are generally homely in 
person and repulsive in manners. Aphra Behn was a beauty; but 
Hannah More, Mrs. Cowley, Charlotte Smith, Maria Edgeworth, 
and Sidney Owenson are said to be exceedingly plam. To the 
usual remark Madame Deshouliers was a brililant exception. The 
charms of her countenance and person were as captivating as the 
endowments of her mind. It appears that her poetical talent 
was hist cultivated by a preceptor, and then consummated by her 
own exertions. Ata very juvenile age, she married a young no- 
bleman, who loved her to distraction. For some reason which 
does not appear, she was imprisoned by the Spanish government 
in the castle of Walvorden at Brussels. Here her life was 
thought to be in jeopardy, and her affectionate husband, by astra- 
tagem, which must be ever dear to conjugal love, effected her es- 
eape.. She then came to Paris, and like another Elizabeth, was 
soon surrounded by flatterers and wits. Her choice among men 
of genius, as might be naturally expected, by one, who knows 
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accurately the female character, was not directed by the sound- 
est judgment, or the pureststaste. She patronized Pradon to the 
prejudice of Racine, and composed a lampoon at thé expense 
of one of his tragedies. Racine and Boileau abundantly avenged 
themselves. The illustrious Condé was among her admirers, but 
to the ardency of his vows she was inexorable. In her widowhood 
she was distressed by the res angusta domi, and the penury of her 
circumstances compelled her to be lavish of poetical adulation, in 
the hope of obtaining a pension and a protector. This vision was 
but partially realized; and, under the gripe of adversity, she so- 
laced herself by the sweets of study and solitude, and acquired an 
acquaintance with the Latin, Italian and Spanish languages; the 
classical authors in which, she read with fluency. Under the te- 
dious and tormenting diseases, which at length terminated her 
existence, she wisely invoked the powers of Religion and Philo- 
sophy. Voltaire judiciously concluded that she was the most for- 
tunate of French poetesses, because so many of her verses are 
still remembered. Her poems, .repeatedly collected, form two yo- 
lumes, they consist of Pastorals, Odes, F pigrams, and a Tragedy. 
Her Idylls are the most popular, and have been pronounced the 
best compositions of that class inthe French language. One of 
the most admired of her pastorals, entitled, with characteristical 
propriety, “Les Moutons,” is said, by those, who delight in de- 
tecting literary larcenies, to be copied verdatim from an old po- 
et, with only the modification, or change of certain obsolete ex- 
pressions. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ Cigarro” a fiery Spaniard with “a spirit speaking eye” has 
written a most elaborate defence of his habitual diversion; his 
language is that of our regretted friend “ Iruacus;”’ 


Much do I admire the notion 
Of the famous Smokomar, 
Who prest, with such sincere deveiion 
His mistress’ fs and his cigar. 
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To the beautiful and interesting representation of Maternal 
Affection, which adorned our last number might be aptly prefix- 
ed these impassioned lines from the peerless CampBELL; 


Lo! at the couch where infant Beauty sleeps, 

Her silent watch the rENDER MOTHER keeps: 
She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies, 
Smiles on her slumbering child, with pensive eyes, 
And weaves a song of melancholy joy:— 


Sleep, image of thy father, sleep, my boy, 


No lingering hour of sorrow shall be thine; 

No sigh that rends thy father’s heart and mine; 
Bright as his manly sire the son shall be 

In form and soul; but ah! more blest than he! 
Thy fame, thy worth, thy filial love, at last 
Shall sooth this aching heart for all the past; 
With many a smile, my solitude repay, 

And chase the world’s ungenerous scorn away; 
And say, when summon’d from the world and thee, 
I lay my head beneath the willow tree, 

Wilt thou, sweet mourner, at my stone appear 
And sooth my parted spirit lingering near? 

Oh! wilt thou come at evening hour, to shed 
The tears of memory o’er my narrow bed; 
With aching temples on thy hand reclin’d, 
Muse on the last farewell I leave behind, 
Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low, 
And think on all my love and all my wo.* 





MORTUARY. 


Ir has been often regarded as an incontrovertible maxim, 
that no character save those around which genius has poured 
its radiance, are entitled to an obituary notice. Dogmas of this 
kind receive a degree of sanction, not because they are just, 
but because they are suffered to pass without scrutiny. Without 
entering into a laboured discussion of the subject, it is sufficient 


* Vide Pleasures of Hope. 
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to remark that modest, humble, and retiring virtue, is not less 
entitled to our love and reverence because it is modest, humble, 
and retiring. During life it is enveloped from observance by the 
shades of its own delicacy, and it is hard indeed if the cold and 
oblivious shadows of death must veil the memory forever. 

James Roprnson, the subject of our present obituary, was the 
son of Capt. James Robinson of the city of Philadelphia. De- 
prived in early youth of the fostering care and superintendance 
of a father, on his mother devolved the delicate and arduous task 
of disciplining his young and ardent mind to the exercise of vir- 
tue. Fortumately she was herself an example of her own excel- 
lent precepts, which the blooming boy was proud to emulate. 
In early life he discovered glimpses of those endearing qualities 
that so adorned his riper years: judicious in the selection of his 
friends, he was admired for the brilliancy of his mind, and belo- 
ved for the mildness and urbanity of his manners, of which his 
frank and intelligent countenance was ever an infallible index. 
At the tender age of sixteen, that critical season, when the pas- 
sions are headstrong and impetuous, and require all the vigi- 
lance of a parent to suppress, he was called upon to witness the 
death ofthis excellent mother, and thrown an unprotected orphan 
to the temptations and allurements of the world. Happily for 
him, his parent, though in the dust, still lived for his guidance, 
lived in the memory of her virtues, lived in her bright example, 
lived in the precepts, she had engraven on his heart. In the 
counting house of a reputable merchant of this city, he de- 
voted himself, till manhood, with unabated zeal and fidelity to 
the acquisition of commercial knowledge in all its bearings 
and relations. The time that was hastily snatched from such 
avocations, was occupied in the study of science in its vari- 
ous branches, in which a rapid proficiency was made. <A mind 
thus early trained to the love of virtue, thus occupied by busi- 
ness, and thus devoted to study, allowed of no leisure for the 
indulgence of vicious thoughts. The early bias of his educa- 
tion, led him to despise ostentation, to conceal his virtues, satis- 
fed with the silent approbation of his own conscience. His 
Proficiency in his occupation was so rapid, his knowledge se 
deep and extensive, that he visited various ports as a mercantile 
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agent, and discharged with inflexible fidelity his important 
trusts. He received in return a warm and unbounded confidence, 
and all his dealings were distinguished by probity and honour, 
Fortune, however, as if to put his integrity to a trial more severe, 
was reluctant and parsimonious in the distribution of her fa- 
vours; but amidst all the prevalent licentiousness of different 


countries, amidst all the embarrassments of fortune, the pre. 








cepts of his‘excellent mother still preserved their ascendancy 
in his heart. In the vear 1808 he proceeded to New Orleans, 
engaged in mercantile pursuits, and such was the embarrags- 
ments of trade his residence was procrastinated in that coun- 
try so long it proved the cause of his dissolution. The exhala- 
tions from a damp and unwhclesome soil assailed the organs of 
life, and terminated in consumptive habits, which a residence af- 
terwards in the island of St. Domingo rendered more inveterate. 
On his return to his native country, this desolating disease 
mocked all the skill of the physician, and put a period to his suf- 
ferings. His exemplary patience, his confidence in God, his 
resignation to his divine dispensations, all shone conspicuous at 
that awful moment, and with his dying lips he professed that on 
his Saviour alone, rested his hopes of salvation. We have been 
thus minute in the délincation of a character not marked by ex- 
traordinary incident, not arrayed m the splendor of bold and ori- 
ginal genius, because we conceive that honesty, probity and in- 
territy have a priority of claim to our reverence. In an age 
when immorality and vice are so prevalent, this sketch may not 
“ be withcutits use.” It will serve as an example to our young 
men to deter from vice, and to animate to virtue: 


While fraud and sculptur’d obelisks proclaim, 
To long posterity, the hero’s fame; 

Far richer blessings wait the peaceful sod, 
Where slumbering virtue hes, the smile of God. 
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Died at Philadelphia, 20th June, 1810, Mrs. Caruuerine 
Firzsrmons, wife of Thomas Fitzsimons, merchant, and daugh- 
ter of Robert Meade, Esquire, of the county of Limerick, Ire- 
land, who settled in this city, in the year 1742. 

If worth departed, claims the heart-felt tear, 
Ah! stop, and let it stream unbounded here; 

A soul, to tenderness ard softness pro: e, 

That kindly mourn’d for sorrows not its own. 

In life’s last stage, a blessing rarely found, 
Pleasant as youth, with all its blossoms crown’d, 
Through every period of this changeful state, 
Unchang’d thyself; firm, good, affectionate, 
Friendship may fla‘ter, and if this sh uld seem 
O’ercharg’d with praises, on so dear a theme, 
Although thy worth be more than half supprest, 
Love shall be satisfied and veil the rest. 


Died, on the eleventh of Oct. in the 40th year of her age, Mrs. 
Saran STiiue, consort of Mr. John Stille. She was a woman of un- 
common exeellence. Possessing a mind highly cultivated, manners 
much refined,asense of propriety very discriminating, a strict go- 
vernment over herself, and unfeigned piety; she moved in the circle 
of her friends and acquaintances, with gracefulness and dignity. 
The distinguishing qualities, concealed rather than displayed, 
could not escape the notice of those who were favoured with her 
conversation. 

In her domestic relations, she conducted herself with exem- 
plary fidelity, and managed the affairs of her house with skill, 
with judgment, and with taste. 

She experienced in the course of her life, severe bodily pains, 
and in the loss of children, sore bereavements. But these trying 
dispensations of divine Providence, she bore with submissive pa- 
tience, and under them exhibited great fortitude of mind. Her 
last illness was particularly distressing; the pains which she suf- 
lered were excruciating; yet she endured all with christian pa- 
tience; not a murmur escaped from her lips; she bowed to the 
will of God, and adored his afflicting hand. 
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She is gone, not lost; gone from a world of sin and sorrow, to 


a World of purity and happiness: and now shines, we believe, with 
the lustre of an immaculate spirit, before the throne of God and 
the Lamb. Blest in her death with the hope of the gospel, 
she said to her husband, the day previous to her departure, 
“JI know that I am accepted of God.” From her lips 
were heard no professions of Innocence, no talk about a well 
spent life.—She was better taught the truth, than to rest her 
hopes for eternity on sucha foundation. She knew that like all 
our fallen race she was a sinner before God, destitute of any per- 
sonal righteousness sufficient to recommend her to his favour; and 
impressed with this conviction, she built her hopes on the Rock 
of Ages, and merits of the Lord Jesus Christ. Having the witness of 
the Holy Spirit in herself, she knew that she possessed that faith 
which unites the soul to Christ, and purifies the heart; and there- 
fore, she looked confidently for the mercy of God, through Jesus ’ 
Christ, unto eternal life. 

In her death, her husband, children and relatives, have expe- 
rienced an irreparable loss. But under this afflictive dispensation 
of a righteous Providence, they may console themselves with 
the belief, that while her body moulders in the tomb, her immor- 
tal spirit lives in the presence of God. 


The Tribute of a Friend. 
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